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GIVING AWAY OUR MARKETS 


The Fallacious Theory of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements 


As Shown by Excerpts from the Speech on the International Trade Relations 
of the United States, delivered in the Senate May 8th, 1935, by 
the Honorable Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 


Mr. VANDENBERG—Mr. President, 
I desire to submit to the Senate this 
morning some observations respecting the 
desperately important problem of the in- 
ternational trade relations of the United 
States as affected by contemporary gov- 
ernmental policies. 

I wish to call attention at the outset 
to the letter addressed to the President 
of the United States and published under 
date of April 30, 1935, by Mr. George 
N. Peek, special adviser to the President 
on foreign trade. Mr. Peek submits cer- 
tain statistical information to the Execu- 
tive, and he concludes his document with 
the following two rex dations: 

“First, the inauguration of a detailed study 
of our direct investments abroad and foreigners’ 
direct investments in the United States to sup- 
plement studies now in progress of capital move- 
ments. 

“Second— 

And I emphasize this recommendation 
made by the President’s special foreign- 
trade adviser— 

“Second, a review of all national policies 
based in whole or in part upon our interna- 
tional creditor status.” 

Mr. President, I desire cordially to join 
in Mr. Peek’s second rec idation 
This indicates no lack of interest in the 
first, but it seems to me that the second 
recommendation is of utterly emphatic 
importance to the United States at the 
present time. 

It seems to me that a review of all our 
national policies respecting trade is vi- 
tally needed because we are trying to go 
in two opposite directions simultaneously. 
It never le worked and it never will. 
We are trying to go in two opposite di- 
rections simultaneously, for example, 
when Mr. Peek, the President’s special 
foreign-trade adviser, is insisting that we 
can achieve no foreign-trade advantage 
except by direct barter treaties, whereas 
the President’s rtment of State and 
the Department of Agriculture are pro- 
ceeding on the diametrically opposite the- 
ory that we can achieve a recapture of 
foreign trade by multilateral so-called 
“tariff bargains” under the most-favored- 
nation treaties. These are incompatible 
objectives. 
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We are trying to go in two opposite 
directions simultaneously, furthermore, 
when we build up our domestic produc- 
tion costs and build them up artificially, 
and yet deliberately tear down the tariff 
protection behind which those costs must 
be reared. 

Thirdly, we are trying to go in two 
opposite directions simultaneously when 
we artifically build up domestic prices, 
making foreign sales almost impossible 
at those domestic levels, and simultane- 
ously pretend to assure our people that 
their prosperity lies in foreign sales in 
foreign lands, when it does not lie there 
at all but continues to lie in a prosper- 
ous United States at home. ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Johnson in the chair)—Does the Sen- 
ator from Michigan yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr: VANDENBERG—I yield. 

Mr. LONG—What I understand the 
Senator to say is that we have done a 
number of things to raise the prices of 
domestic products, such as imposing proc- 
essing taxes and many other things, and 
at the same time we are trying to reduce 
tariffs on foreign goods coming into the 


United States. 
Mr. VANDENBERG—Yes; and I am 


.going to demonstrate to the Senate the 


disadvantageous net result of the thing 
up to date, not in theory but in fact. 
Mr. President, there is one other basis 
for these observations which I want to 
bring to the attention of the Senate. The 
Senate passed Senate Resolution 111 on 
the calendar day of March 29, 1935, at 
my instance. It called upon the admin- 
istrative departments of the government 
for authentic reports upon agricultural 
imports in’ general and respecting wheat 
and cotton imports, and production at 
home and abroad in particular. Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau, Secretary 
of Commerce Roper, and Foreign Trade 
Advisor Peek have now responded in ef- 
fective detail. I want to express my ap- 
preciation for ‘the scrupulous attention 
which they gave to the request of the 
Senate for this information. I want to 
advise the Senate that the Peek report 
is now available as Senate Document No. 


46, that the Roper report is now available 
as Senate Document No. 54, and that the 
Morgenthau report will be printed im- 
mediately and will be similarly avail- 
able. 

All this information is of vital conse- 
quence to the Senate and the country in 
a study of our complex and desperately 
important economic problems. It bears 
strongly upon the wisdom, or the lack of 
wisdom, in the reciprocal-tariff bargains 
which the Secretary of State already has. 
concluded with Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, and 
Belgium, and which he officially an- 
nounced on April 30 he is now negotiat- 
ing with France. He also announced that 
a total of 18 such foreign agreements 
have been initiated. 

I desire to submit some conclusions 
which it seems to me flow logically from 
this information submitted to us in re- 
sponse to Senate Resolution 111 and from 
other related sources, including previ- 
ously reported internatio: balance 
sheets heretofore created by Mr. Peek 
and given entirely too little previous at- 
tention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER — Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. VANDENBERG—I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS—The able Senator from 
Michigan has recalled to the Senate that 
the request for information had been re- 
sponded to quite freely and from his 
point of view in an admirable manner. 
I invite attention to the fact that the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. White) in 
the presence of the Senator from Michi- 
ae a day or two ago made a complaint 

ere in the Senate in which it was in- 
sisted that in seeking similar informa- 
tion either the Department of State did 
not have it to give or was refusing to 

i . I cannot permit the suggestion 
of an international discourtesy by our 
State Department officials. Will the Sen- 
ator say whether he is met with any such 
claimed discourtesy and whether he 
deems such omission as charged was in- 
tentional or accidental? 

Mr. VANDENBERG—I think the sit- 
uation confronted by the Senator from 
Maine and the situation confronted by 
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me were two totally different situations. 
I have never found the State Depart- 
ment unwilling to give the Senate any 
information available to them for re- 
lease. The situation which the Senator 
from Maine confronted and which I 
suspect the Senator from [Illinois would 
confront under like circumstances is that 
the Senator from Maine was asking for 
information respecting a prospective trade 
bargain which was in process of negotia- 
tion. The Department is not only unable 
to give that information, but it is my im- 
pression that under the implications of 
the action of Congress, inherent in the 
reciprocal tariff law itself, it is not per- 
mitted to give the information. 

Consequently I think the situation con- 
fronted by the Senator from Maine was 
simply the situation which confronts any 
American businessman, for example, 
when he wants to know whether or not 
the State Department is contemplating a 
negotiation which affects his economic 
welfare. He cannot find out until the 
final announcement of the accomplished 
fact by the Department, and that neces- 
sity is inherent in the operation of the 
law itself, as I recall. This would imply 
no lack of courtesy in the State Depart- 
ment. On the contrary, I testify that the 
State Department always responds to me 
with prompt, effective, and courteous re- 
ply whenever I ask for information. It 
would not otherwise reflect the character 
of the able, distinguished, and wholly 
conscientious gentleman who presides at 
its head. 

Mr. LEWIS—Does the able Senator 
assume that one who would ask the State 
Department if they were contemplating 
some arrangement with another country 
and suggesting a complete response on 
what subject was contemplated and in 
what manner it would be executed, could 


be served that information merely because 
somebody might be contemplating asking 


for something with some nation some- 
where sometime? In what way could the 
mere contemplation be defined, and with 
any result detailed? What has my able 
friend to say in response to this situa- 
tion? 

Mr. VANDENBERG—I am not clear 
that I follow the Senator’s inquiry, but 
if I do, my response is this: Let me per- 
sonify. The Senator from Maine was 
interested in knowing whether or not, in 
the negotiations for a reciprocal trade 
treaty with Canada, it was contemplated 
that any reduction would be made in 
the American tariff upon potatoes. The 
State Department is not only unable but, 
in my judgment, it is not permitted, 
under the implications of the law whicn 
was enacted by Congress, to state wheth- 
er or not it is dealing with the potato 
tariff in its Canadian negotiations, and 
there can be no effective notification 
either to Congress or the country—and 
this is one of the vices of the arrange- 
ment—until the treaty is concluded and 
it is announced as an accomplished fact, 
and there is no further opportunity for 


review. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER — Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. VANDENBERG—I yield. 

Mr. BORAH—I am very much inter- 
ested in what the Senator has said as to 
the terms of the law inhibiting informa- 
tion. I think it is exceedingly important, 
if true. I do not so understand. 

Mr. VANDENBERG—Let me restate 
it. There may be no affirmative pro- 
nouncement in the law, but I distinctly 
recall that we tried to write into the bill 
cn the floor of the Senate language which 


would provide effective notice to those 
agricultural or industrial commodities 
which were about to be victimized by 
one of these so-called treaties, and the 
Senate declined to permit the language 
to be written into the bill. I conclude 
from that situation that the State De- 
partment might find support for a refusal 
to give effective notice in situations such 
as the Senator from Maine confronted, 
but I wholly dissent from the justifica- 
tion for the situation, and certainly it is 
the last word in unfair disadvantage per- 
petrated upon American commerce. 

Mr. VANDENBERG—I yield further 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH—Mr. President, without 
lodging any complaint against the State 
Department, I understood it to be the 
practice of the State Department that 
during these negoiations no information 
is given out as to just what subjects are 
being covered. 

Mr. VANDENBERG—I think that is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. BORAH—It may be the part of 
wisdom not to give out the informaton, 
but I do not believe it is inhibited by 
the law. The law leaves the matter en- 
tirely to the discretion of the President 
or Secretary of State. He may deem it 
unwise, in view of the fact that he is 
negotiating with a foreign power, to give 
out the information; but it is wholly a 
question of policy, and not, in my judg- 
ment, an inhibition of the law. 

Mr. ROBINSON—Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG—I yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON—The Senator prob- 
ably will recall section 4 of the act ap- 
proved June 12, 1934, commonly called 
the “Reciprocal Tariff Agreement Act”, 
in which the following language is 
found: 

“Before any foreign-trade agreement is con- 
cluded with any foreign government or instru- 
mentality thereof under the provisions of this 
act, reasonable public notice of the intention to 
negotiate an agreement with such government or 
instrumentality shall be given in order that any 
interested person may have an opportunity to 
present his views to the President, or to such 
agency as the President may designate, under 
such rules and regulations as the President may 
prescribe; and before concluding such agree- 
ment the President shall seek information and 
advice with respect thereto from the United 
States Tariff Commission, the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, and Commerce and from 
other sources as he may deem appropriate.” 

That is one of the provisions of the 
act, and it seems to contemplate an op- 
portunity for persons to present their 
views to the President before any treaty 
or agreement is concluded. It does not, 
course, require the State Department to 
publish its processes of negotiation. If it 
did so, that would interfere with the ac- 
complishment of the purpose which 
might be in mind; but, according to my 
interpretation of the act, before an agree- 
ment is concluded under the act oppor- 
tunity is afforded persons who believe 
themselves to be interested in the pro- 
posed agreement to present their views. 

Mr. VANDENBERG—Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; in. general terms I think the Sen- 
ator has stated the formula, and of course 
he has read from the law accurately. 

Mr. ROBINSON—Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. VANDENBERG—I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON—The Senator would 
not advocate requiring separate notice to 
be given to all those interested in the 
production or distribution of commodi- 
ties of the intention to negotiate con- 
cerning arrangements which might con- 
cern those commodities. The Senator 
would not go that far? 


Mr. VANDENBERG—This would be 
my viewpoint of the matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent: Let us again personify the problem, 
because it is more easily understood when 
personified. 

I saw this morning an announcement 
made by the State Department respect- 
ing its purpose to negotiate a recipro- 
cal treaty with France. It is a general 
statement of a purpose to negotiate a 
treaty with France. Attached to it is a 
complete statement of all the exports and 
imports that havepassed between France 
and the United States for a given period. 
There is a general invitation to any in- 
terested person to file his views respect- 
ing this contemplated so-called “tariff 
bargain.” I call the attention of the 
Senator from Arkansas to the fact that 
if I am a manufacturer, let us say, of 
automobiles, and I find automobiles on 
this general list which is attached to the 
notice, I can assume that my commod- 
ity falls within the jurisdiction of these 
negotiations. Acting upon that general 
notice, I can submit to the proper author- 
ities any briefs or any arguments I see 
fit respecting the reciprocal dealings in 
motor cars with France; but there never 
comes a time when I am advised re- 
specting any change in my particular 
status. I have chosen a very inapt ex- 
ample, because there is no tariff on mo- 
tor cars; but, whatever the commodity, 
there never comes a time before the act- 
ual promulgation of the treaty when I 
know whether or not any change has 
been made in my economic status in re- 
spect to my protection. I never have any 
real day in court, as it were. 

It seems to me that in sheer elemen- 
tary, national self-defense, and in basic 
acknowledgment of the rights of our 
citizens, somewhere in the process, if I 
am to be traded out of my protecion, I 
ought to have a specific chance—it need 
not be a public chance; it may be a pri- 
vate chance; it may be in executive ses- 
sion—it seems to me somewhere in this 
negotiation I should have an opportun- 
ity to confront the specific thing that 
the Department contemplates doing in 
my connection, so that perhaps I can 
rebut the thing that is contemplated, and 
demonstrate its suicidal tendency; and, 
if the Senator will bear with me, in a few 
moments I shall demonstrate precisely 
how already this failure to permit the 
presentation of the concrete case has 
literally threatened to destroy one Amer- 
ican industry within the week. 

Mr. ROBINSON—Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG—I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON—The Senator real- 
izes, I assume, that the proposition which 
he is now advancing was involved in 
the question as to whether the reciprocal- 
trade agreements should be submitted to 
the Senate for ratification. 

Mr. VANDENBERG—Yes; I discuss- 
ed that matter a little while ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON—The conclusion on 
the part of the Senate was that should 
not be done, because it would occasion 
such delay as to make impossible the 
negotiation of agreements within time to 
conserve the trade interests of the United 
States. 

Under the arrangement which the Sen- 
ator says prevails, opportunity is afforded 
in every case to those interested in a 
given commodity to present their views as 
to whether, for instance, there should 
be a change in existing rates, a reduc- 
tion or an increase. Of course it is prob- 
ably true that an individual is not served 
with notice that it is proposed to re- 
duce or raise the tariff on the commod- 
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ity in which he may be interested, but 
he is given notice of the fact that such 
commodity is involved in the negotia- 
tion; and the argument comes back to the 
question as to whether every reciprocal- 
trade agreement should be submitted to 
the Senate, and its ratification consented 


to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG—Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless, I persist in my feel- 
ing that inasmuch as tariff protection is 
irrevocably vital to many American in- 
dustries and to much of American agri- 
culture, it is a dangerous as well as a 
despotic and tyrannical thing to lodge 
in any department of the government 
the power and the authority to strike 
down that protection without a full, fair 
day in court, when the striking down of 
the protection may be the striking down 
of the industry or the agricultural com- 
modity itself. Furthermore, I remind the 
Senator that in many instances these 
reciprocal agreements, so far as the other 
party to the agreement is concerned, have 
to be submitted to legislative authority 
in some other country before they become 
effective. We are the ones who have de- 
clined to continue this basic democracy 
of protection in respect to our economic 
welfare. 

Mr. ROBINSON—Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG—I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON—Of course the Sen- 
ator realizes that our principal competi- 
tors in foreign commerce have simple 
and prompt means of entering into agree- 
ments like the reciprocal trade agreements 
which are contemplated by the act under 
discussion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG—That is true in 
some instances, and in other instances 
legislative consent is necessary. 

Mr. LONG—Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG—Just a moment. 
The last thing I contemplated this morn- 
ing, Mr. President, was to detour into a 
discussion of the administrative functions 
of this proposition, because the thing I 
wish to lay at the bar of the Senate to- 
day is the proof of what is happening to 
us in our trade, so that we can at least 
face the consequences with our eyes open. 

I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG—TI am disappointed that 
the Senator does not make his complaint 
more with regard to the Department be- 
ing allowed to change the tariff, because, 
after all, if we are going to give the bu- 
reaucrats the right to wipe out these busi- 
nesses, as they have been given that right, 
and strip Congress of this power, the 
absurd abuses are going to continue. 

Mr. VANDENBERG—I entirely agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON—Mfr. President, I 
may say in reply to what the Senator 
from Louisiana has just said that I do 
not think any arbitrary practice in the 
matter is being pursued, nor do I think 
it is contemplated. The separate agree- 
ments, as they are advanced, receive very 
painstaking consideration. 

Mr. VANDENBERG—Mr. President, 
let me say that from my point of view 
they are inherently bound to be arbitrary, 
and are bound to continue to be arbitrary 
so long as the power of decision rests 
with appointed officers of the govern- 
ment, who are not responsible to the 
American people by direct mandate. 

I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG—In reply to my friend 
from Arkansas, I understand that we im- 
ported about as much meat as we paid 
our people to kill. 


Mr. VANDENBERG—I am coming to 
that, Mr. President. That is one of the 
facts which I wish to lav before the at- 
tention of the Senate this morning; and 
the contemplation quite transcends the 
administrative argument, if the Senator 
will permit me to say so. 

Mr. STEIWER—Mr. 
the Senator yield to me? 


Mr. VANDENBERG—I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. STEIWER—In support of what 
the Senator is saying with reference to 
the arbitrary administration of the law, 
I think I can agree with the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. Robinson) that 
painstaking effort is made by the State 
Department. I am not, therefore, per- 
suaded that the administration is arbi- 
trary in the sense of deliberate desire to 
act capriciously; but the fact remains 
that Congress delegated this power to the 
President and to the Executive Depart- 
ment without any rule of conduct, with- 
out any provision that the duties arrived 
at should represent the difference between 
the cost of production abroad and at 
home, as was the law under the flexible- 
tariff provision; and that, because there 
is no rule, and because the State De- 
partment is permitted to make agree- 
ments based upon ipsi dixit and upon 
some economists’s idea concerning trade 
advantage, in very necessity every proc- 
ess is arbitrary. 

It never will be otherwise so long as 
this law is continued in force. So, the 
Senator from Michigan is, in my judg- 
ment, completely justified in saying that 
this procedure is arbitrary. It inevitably 
must be; it cannot be otherwise. 

Mr. VANDENBERG—Mr. President, 
I concur in the analysis contributed by 
my able friend the Senator from Oregon. 

Let me now get to the kernel of the 
information I desire to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate, and let me ask 
the Senate to consider whether this in- 
formation does not support the follow- 
ing conclusions; and I am stating the 
conclusions first so that my colleagues 
can determine for themselves whether the 
evidence fits into the conclusions, and 
sustains them. 


First: That American agriculture is 
threatened with the loss of its effective 
control of its own domestic American 
market because of foreign agricultural 
imports which are coming in in greater 
degree than ever before in the history 
of the United States, and which must 
be met by increased tariff protection if 
American agriculture is to save its do- 
mestic market. 

Second: That the same jeopardy 
threatens American industry and Amer- 
ican labor, not only in harassed textiles, 
to which the country is giving wide- 
spread attention, but also in other ex- 
posed commodities. 

Third: That this menace is emphasized 
and increased by the so-call “tariff 
bargains” which are being negotiated by 
the State Department in sympathy with 
free-trade ideas of its distinguished, and, 
I may say, lovable, Secretary. 

Fourth: That the reliance upon the 
restoration of export trade for the res- 
toration of domestic prosperity is a falla- 
cious conception, because most of this 
trade is permanently lost to us, in favor 
of foreign countries, which are rapidly 
and successfully striving toward their 
own self-containment. 

I intend to submit the proofs, I advise 
my colleagues, to sustain this conclusion, 
if I can. 


President, will 


Fifth: That we must develop our own 
relative self-containment, whether we like 
it or not; that we must build our policies 
with constant, paramount concern for 
the restoration of our own domestic mar- 
ket, which contributes 93 per cent of our 
normal prosperity; and that American 
agriculture can be saved only by going 
to a two-price system instead of relying 
upon a one-price system, which becomes 
a world-price system whenever we have 
a surplus. 

I ask whether the available evidence 
which I shall now submit does not trend 
toward these conclusions. If so, the pres- 
ent administration’s policies sharply and 
dangerously err. The errors are errors 
of commission where adequate tariff pro- 
tection is withdrawn and errors of omis- 
sion where adequate tariffs are not sup- 
plied. 

Mr. President, one further preliminary 
word to indicate that this is no one-man 
contemplation which I am submitting to 
the Senate. I have already read from the 
report of George N. Peek, the official 
foreign-trade adviser to the President, 
who has indicated himself to be squarely 
in dissent with much that is going on. I 
now wish to read just a brief paragraph 
which recently appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star, under the column edited by 
Mr. Paul Mallon, who usually speaks 
with considerable authority and who sug- 
gests that there are some contemporary 
White House doubts upon the subject. I 
quote Mr. Mallon: 

“Five big cotton men went to the White 
House about 10 days ago to protest to Mr. 
Roosevelt against the farm-control program. 

ey str particularly the big decline in 
cotton exports and possibly permanent loss of 
our foreign k b other i are 
—— more cotton. They argued that the cot- 
ton industry was facing permanent difficulty be- 
cause 60 per cent of its production has been 
exported in the past, 


Mark this— 


“The President is said to have left them 
with the idea that foreign trade was a thing of 
the past. Whether rightly or pecogy, they got 
the view that the President believed the United 
States would eventually have to reconcile itself 
to the prospect of living largely within itstlf. 

Most foreign-trade experts have come to that 
view, although they do not dare say so openly.” 





In whatever degree this may be true, 
Mr. President, the hour is here to face 
the facts, and it is the facts, now made 
officially available in response to a Sen- 
ate resolution, to which I am _ under- 
taking this morning, in a very humble 
fashion, to direct the attention of my 
colleagues. 

* * * * * * x 


Mr. VANDENBERG—Let us now look 
at the Belgian treaty. That is only a 
week old. Let us see what has happened 
in one week in the United States, which, 
after all, is our primary consideration 
and our initial responsibility. When this 
Belgian tariff bargain was written it was 
evidently decided that it would be a per- 
fectly safe thing to sacrifice the parch- 
ment-paper business of this country, be- 
cause it is such a little industry relatively 
speaking. I suppose it was considered 
that the parchment-paper industry was 
scarcely worthy of consideration in re- 
spect to the ultimate complaint which 
might arise out of trading one Amer- 
ican manufacturer out of his market in 
favor of some other American manufac- 
turer who is designated as a beneficiary 
of this arrangement. 

What happened in connection with the 
parchment-paper industry in the United 
States? There are just four parchment 
factories in the United States: One is 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., one is at Bristol, 
Pa., one is at West Carrollton, Ohio, and 
one is at Los Angeles, Calif. The duty 
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was reduced about one-third in this bar- . 
gain with Belgium. That was just enough 
to make it impossible for American ‘in- 
dustry to make and profitably sell parch- 


ment paper in prospective competition 
with the world. 

Furthermore, here enters Another phase 
of the vice of these so-called ‘“multi- 
lateral tariff bargains.” When the De- 
partment made this bargain with Belgium, 
assuming to get something back from 
Belgium in return for it, under this pres- 
ent amazing arrangement they had to 
extend to 60 other nations all the ad- 
vantages they gave to Belgium, and they 
did not get anything back from the other 
60 nations at all. Britain and Finland, 
present and prospective parchment-paper 
makers, get all this same Belgium favor 
in - markets and give up nothing for 
it all. 

If that is Yankee horse trading, then 
I do not think I know it. 

Mr. LONG—That is the “new deal.” 


Mr. VANDENBERG—Mr. 
it is the “raw deal” also. 

Mr. LONG—Yes. 
mous. 

Mr. VANDENBERG—What happen- 
ed? Mr. President, I communicated with 
these four parchment-paper institutions. 
I find that in every instance within one 
week there has been a general discharge 
of employees. I quote from the further 
reply of the West Carrollton Parchment 
Co.: 

“We are this morning, because of this treaty, 
canceling a contract for a $20,000 addition to 
our mill, which would have given 60 to 90 days’ 
employment to a number of people and given 
general employment thereafter to the employees 
of the mill.” 

This is what has happened to the 
vegetable parchment-paper industry in 
the United States as related to me by 
one of the representatives of the fac- 
tory which happens to be in my own 
state. This is their logic. They say, “We 
ate perfectly sure that Congress in its 
wisdom within the next 2 or 3 years is 
going to repeal this sort of fatal tariff 
legislation and restore the protective the- 
ory in American industry. So sure are 
we of this recuperation of economic com- 
mon sense that we do not propose, if we 
can help it, to permit this new foreign 
parchment paper to establish its trade 
connections and its trade habits in the 
United States. So without waiting for 
any of these imports to come in we are 
anticipating the net result by reducing 
our own ~— ming down all of our 
own profit, curtailing our production, 
and maintaining a skeleton of operations, 
just for the purpose of trying to hang 
on until this system changes.” 

So what is the net result? No advan- 
tage to Belgium, because they are not 
going to sell their stuff after all in this 
country. Just a net disadvantage to 
American labor and American capital 
and American commerce. 

In this situation, which has developed 
within one week in respect to one indus- 
try which I have been able to probe and 
define, I wonder what is happening gen- 
erally as a result of this sort of tariff 
manipulation? Before I leave the Bel- 
gian matter, I wish to read a brief ex- 
cerpt from a publication called “Steel 
Facts”: 

“The recent trade agreement between the 
United States and Belgium, which lowers duties 
on imports of various iron and steel products, 
brings a serious threat of less work smaller 


earnings for thousands of employees in Amer- 
ican steel mills. 


“The treaty, which goes into effect May 1, 
1935, reduces import duties on many steel prod- 
ucts from $1 to $3 a net ton. 


Now—from 1930 through 1934, im- 


President, 


They are synony- 


ports of pig iron, scrap, and rolled-steel 
products amounted to ‘2,068,935 tons. 

“This meant that 57,000,000 man-hours of 
work and $36,000,000 in wages, at present 
rates, were lost to erican workmen. 

“These imported products were sold by the 
foreign steel makers and shipped to the United 
States to sell at prices ranging from $5 to as 
much as $20 a ton under American prices.” 


Yet, Mr. President, in face of that 
exhibit, we now further reduce the differ- 


ential which is necessary to keep these 


American workmen employed in their 
own steel mills and to put back the work- 
men who have been displaced; and it is 
perfectly obvious why. Because it is here 
indicated that the average foreign wage 
scale in a foreign steel mill is 17 cents 
per hour, as compared to the average of 
65 cents per hour in the United States. 

And that is not all. We deliberately 
passed an NRA law for the purpose, 
theoretically, of doing something for 
American industry and American com- 
merce, and under it we add arbitrarily 
to the American cost of production. Of 
course, we wrote into that law a provision 
that the President of the United States 
could, if he wanted to, offset this arbi- 
trary, artificial factor with comparable 
tariff protection, but he has never done 
it. 

Not only that, but we wrote the A.A.A. 
law with precisely the same net result, 
even more so, because under the A.A.A. 
law we not only add our processing taxes 
to the cost of production of American 
agriculture but we also permit a bureau- 
crat down at the other end of the ave- 
nue, at his own will and option, to add 
a so-called “compensatory tax” to any 
other processed commodity which, in his 
benign judgment, may seem to be in 
competition with the commodity which is 
taxed by a direct processing tax, in each 
instance adding to the domestic cost. 

Not only that, but there is pending 
here now, Mr. President, so-called “‘social 
security legislation” which intends, under 
the text of the pending bill, to add 9 per 
cent to the pay rolls of the United States 
by way of tax with which to pay the 
security bill. Will Senators tell me how 
American industry can survive an artti- 
ficial arbitrary 9-per-cent payroll tax? We 
are not discussing the merits of the pro- 
posal itself. I am asking how American 
industry can survive a 9-per-cent added, 
arbitrary, artificial, differential as com- 
pared to the pay rolls in other countries, 
and hope to survive and provide pay rolls 
for anybody in our own country unless 
we revert to the honest basis of legiti- 
mate tariff protection, which does equal- 
ize the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad? 

Now, Mr. President, there is the Bel- 
gian situation. 

Mr. King—Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator permit an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
George in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. VANDENBERG—I yield. 

Mr. KING—The Senator has alluded 
to the four organizations or units en- 
gaged in the production of parchment 

per. Has the Senator any facts before 
him to show the profits which have been 
made by each or all of these iristitutions 
during the past 3 or 4 years and ante- 
rior to that time, say, from 1923 to 
1929? 

Mr. VANDENBERG—No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have not; but I have personal 
knowledge respecting one of them, and I 

ow that in one instance they have 
made a brave effort to maintain the op- 
eration of their unit through these years 


of depression, despite the loss which was 
piling in upon them; and, insofar as the 
present balance sheet of these lesser in- 
stitutions generally is concerned, I su- 
spect that there is no possible question 
left regarding what I know the Senator 
has in mind, to-wit, the making of a 
tariff-induced profit which is out of line 
with equity and fair play. 

Mr. KING—Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will pardon me for a moment fur- 
ther, without reference to any particular 
industry, since the negotiation of the 
treaties referred to the Senator will re- 
call that during the tariff discussions and 
during the tariff hearings of 1922 and 
1929 the evidence was piled mountain 
high that many of the great industries of 
the United States had made not only 
extortionate profits but profits which 
could not be defended at all by the ap- 
plication of common sense or ethical 
principles. Those enormous profits were 
made, as the evidence shows in the cases 
to which I have referred, by reason of 
their high tariff duties, which consti- 
tuted an embargo on imports and per- 
mitted them, behind the bulwark of the 
tariff, to filch the American consumer. 

Mr. VANDENBERG—Mr. President, 
I have not any quarrel with the able 
Senator from Utah respecting tariff pro- 
tection which produces the type of re- 
sult to which he has adverted. I am 
opposed to it. I stand upon the rule 
that there can be no America in the 
terms we have known it for 50 years 
unless there is a tariff which measures 
the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. It is that rule 
for which I contend, and it is that rule 
which has been stricken down under the 
present regime. There is no rule under 
that regime. The tariff bargain is made 
without direct respect to the difference 
in the cost of production at home and 
abroad, and the Senate declined to or- 
der the Department to write its tariff 
bargainings on the basis of the differ- 
ence in the cost of production at home 
and abroad. It is a process of pick and 
choose; you are lucky if you are picked 
for a favor, and it is just too bad if the 
Department down yonder decides to 
mark you for discrimination and disaster. 

Mr. LONG—Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG—I yield. 

Mr. LONG—As an example, Mr. 
President, the people df southern Texas 
and Louisiana and of Florida developed 
a fruit and vegetable business, citrus 
fruits, and the like. The administration 
has negotiated them practically entirely 
out of that business by reciprocal treaties 
which have been made with Cuba and 
with other countries. That action has 
destroyed a business which it took mil- 
lions of dollars to build up, and it is 
doubtful if they will ever again be able 
to restore that business if the reciprocal 
treaty arrangements stand for very long. 

Mr. VANDENBERG — Now, Mr. 
President, I wish to come to the other 
contemplation, which is the general con- 
templation, that through a failure of ade- 
quate protection today our markets are 
being dangerously flooded from other 
lands. I shall be very happy to have 
the considerate attention of my friend 
from Utah (Mr. King) as I submit these 
facts, because I know he is fair-minded 
in spite of his prejudice against tariff 
protection, and I know that he will per- 
ceive in these facts and figures an ir- 
resistible demand that something be done 
different from what is being done today. 

Regardless of incidental and spotted 
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advantages which may come to us from 
these tariff bargains, every one of which 
is founded upon the theory that Amer- 
ica cannot fully recover unless she lets 
in more imports so that she can sell more 
exports, I submit to the Senate that we 
have everything to lose and precious lit- 
tle to gain from this type of government 
thinking at the present time; first, because 
there is a provable and obvious need to- 
day for more rather than less protection 
of the domestic market; second, because 
foreign trade, at best, constitutes but 7 
per cent of our economic reliance, and 
the chances are 14 to 1 against us when 
we magnify foreign trade at the expense 
of domestic production; and third, be- 
cause much of our old foreign trade 
cannot be captured because it no longer 
potentially exists. Much of it has been 
‘specifically killed off by our own agri- 
cultural antics during the last 2 years. 
Do not misunderstand me. I am eager 
for foreign export trade. It is highly 
desirable. We need it. But we do not 
‘want it at a net loss. 

I do not ask the acceptance of the 
old-fashioned platitudes upon this score. 
I ask only for a facing of the facts, par- 
ticularly in respect to American agricul- 
bie which —_ ly a 

ore any stabilized prosperity can 
available to anyone else. 


Now, let us see what is happening, Mr. 
ident. Let me show from the official 
reports which have been made to the Sen- 
ate precisely what is going on. Scan these 
reports for a moment with a serious eye. 
I submit they prove a trend of competi- 
tive agricultural imports, which calls for 
quick, sharp expedients of domestic 
protection before the trend develops into 
a major, devouring, devastating menace. 
Now, listen. These figures are from 
the official reports of Secretary Morgen- 
thau to the Sénate of the United States 
within the week. 

During January and February of 1935 
alone cattle imports into the United 
States amounted to $729,500, as com- 
pared with only $591,000 for all 12 
months of the previous year. Cattle are 
coming into the United States at a time 
when, up to April 18, we have spent 
$111,000,000 at home to destroy cattle 
and to take care of the destruction of 
cattle. The imports were nearly 30 per 
cent greater in 2 months than they were 
in all of last year. 

What about canned meats? Canned 
meats came into the United States in 
January and February in this year to the 
tune of 8,390,000 pounds. This is at 
the rate of 50,000,000 pounds a year of 
canned meats coming into the United 
States at a time when we are supposed 
to have a domestic crisis and have to 
pay millions of dollars out of the United 
States Treasury in order to meet the do- 
mestic prices. 

Butter: During January and February 
of 1935 butter came into the United 
States over the tariff wall at the rate of 
nearly $4,000,000 a year compared with 
$160,000 in all of 1933 and $183,000 in 
all of 1934. What are we going to do 
about that? What is the use of talking 
about salvation for the dairy farmers .in 
the face of the irresistible and unan- 
swerable fact that dairy products are 
coming in over the tariff wall at an in- 
finitely greater speed in 2 months of the 
year than they came in during the whole 
of the previous year? 

* * * * * * * 


Mr. President, one of the Senators has 
asked me what I think has happened. 
The first thing that has happened, in 
my opinion, is that much of the former 
export market, which we enjoyed in pre- 
vious years, no longer exists. It no 
longer exists because in the post-war pe- 
riod the whole world—and I suspect ev- 
ery country in it—sought to put itself 
upon the basis of self-containment. This 
was the period during which all of these 


New construction at the modern rayon pulp mill of the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Company at Shelton, Washington. Upper—The waste liquor recovery system 
is being enlarged. A steel by-pass stack for gases is being built next to the 
concrete stack at the Reed mill adjoining the Rainier plant. 
Below—The new concrete warehouse nears completion. 


higher than ever be- 
in the United States, but 


g is the period during which 
the United States exported her capital 
and exported her methods of industrial 
mass production, and established herself 
in branch plants all around the world. 
It was a period, in other words, when, 
under stress of necessity upon the one 
hand, these other countries were striving 
to produce for themselves the thi 
which they formerly got from us, and 
upon the other hand the period when 
we ourselves were teaching them how to 
be self-contained, by our exports of ma- 
chinery, our exports of mass-production 
= our meg of production 
rains, as it were, and our exports of 
producing capital. 
* ok * * * * * 


Mr. VANDENBERG— 

First, It is impractical and hazardous 
doctrine to talk of recapturing American 
prosperity by primary reliance upon in- 
creased foreign trade, because except in 
a case of highly energized specialities, 
the old trade does not and probably will 
not exist. 

Second: It is particularly menacing to 
seek these foreign penetrations at the ex- 
pense of so-called “tariff bargains” on a 
multilateral “favored-nation” basis, which 
open up our domestic markets to new 
and deadly foreign competition at a 
moment when our industry and agricul- 
ture manifestly require more rather than 
less protection. 


pensation, but from which we shall get 
a new deflationary crisis if the trend con- 
tinues, 

Fourth: It is impossible for us to re 
vive agriculture on the legitimate cost- 
of-production basis, inevitably involving’ 
American prices that are higher than 
world prices on our surplus staples, if 
we continue to try to sell these surpluses 
at the domestic price. The world will 
not buy. The two-price system is the 
only recourse. No less a spokesman for 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce has recently proclaimed 
his conviction that a dual price level is 
the only possible answer for agriculture. 

Fifth: Foreign trade is useful in what- 
ever degree it may continue to be claimed 
as a byproduct. It is fatal as a major 
quest. The reliance of American agri- 
culture and industry and labor must be 
the protected American domestic market 
which gave up 93 cent of our nor- 
mal prosperity which can do so 
again. 


WOODFORD TO GRAYS 
HARBOR 





Chester H. Woodford of the In- 
ternational Wood & Sulphite Com- 
pany of Seattle late in June trans- 
ferred his work to the offices of the 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany in Hoquiam, Washington. 


DON CHARLESON LEAVES 

Don R. Charleson, general super- 
intendent of the Grays Harbor Pulp 
& Paper Company in Hoquiam, 
Washington, resigned his position 
June Ist. 
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EVERETT WATER SUIT 
DISMISSED 


At the request of the plaintiffs, 
Judge Ralph C. Bell of the Superior 
Court, dismissed on June 29th, the 
suit brought by Edward J. Tweed- 
dale and others against the City of 
Everett and the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company in his effort to void 
the water contract signed last Feb- 
ruary by the two parties. 

Trial had previously been set for 
July 23rd, but the plaintiffs, having 
decided they did not wish to prose- 
cute their case, did not wait for the 
trial date to ask dismissal. 

The City of Everett will proceed 
with construction of its water line to 
the company’s filter plant now being 
built South of the city. 

The building of the pulp mill on 
the waterfront will now be pushed 
as an even more rapid rate, although 
work was not slackened during the 
time that has elapsed since the suit 
was filed May 24th. 

Upon the dismissal of the water 
suit, counsel for the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company made the follow- 
ing statement: 


“We ourselves, would have no right to 
bring in some other taxpayer in this 
matter because this would be called a 
collusive action and if such facts were 
known the judgment would not bar a 
future suit. 

“We thoroughly believe that with all 
the publicity given to this matter that a 
taxpayer beginning an action at this late 
date would certainly be barred on the 
ground of his own delay. 

“We had made a very thorough study 
of rates in other cities and had a certi- 
fied public accountant completely review 
the financial setup of the Everett water 
department. Based on that information 
we had no doubts as to the outcome of 
the suit. 

“However, this is a happy ending for 
all concerned.” 

It was explained that in preparation 
of the case the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company made an intensive study of the 
situation and a certified public accountant 
made a complete review of water depart- 
ment affairs. This revealed the depart- 
ments water accounts “to be clear cut” 
and its structure splendid. 


Appreciation Voiced 

Appreciation for the spontaneous ex- 
pression of sentiment by the people of 
Everett in the action now dismissed, is 
voiced in a communication received by 
Dr. A. P. Duryee, president of the Ever- 
ett Chamber of Commerce, from F. R. 
Titcomb, general manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser company with offices in Tacoma, 
following the court proceedings Satur- 
day morning. Mr. Titcomb says: 

“I was very much pleased to receive 
your telephone call stating that the water 
suit pending against us had been volun- 
tarily dismissed this morning. 

“Before entering into a contract with 
the city of Everett we made a very 
thorough analysis of rates in other cities 


and also a thorough analysis of your 
debt structute and were satisfied of the 
fairness of this agreement from the 
standpoint of your city. An analysis of 
the situation disclosed that in the first 
five year period the city would receive 
$350,104.15 more than was necessary to 
provide for bond retirement, interest, 
maintenance and operating costs. In the 
second five year period all the city’s 
water revenue bonds would be retired with 
interest and maintenance and operating 
costs met, and still leave $290,340 for 
other uses. 

“During the balance of the contract 
the city would receive each year $220,000 
more than is now necessary for main- 
tenance and operating costs. Any in- 
crease of water usage above that now 
contemplated would materially increase 
the city’s net revenue. Therefore, we were 
assured of the ultimate success of our de- 
fense, but the very fact that this action 
was brought seemed to throw discredit 
upon us. The spontaneous expression of 
sentiment by the citizens of Everett 
through their Chamber of Commerce, 
clubs and fraternal organizations were 
indeed gratifying to us and we wish that 
you would express our appreciation to 
them now that the matter is no longer 
in the courts and we are permitted to 
openly express our appreciation.” 


COOS BAY BOOKS FIRST 
ORDER 

K. O. Fosse, president of the Coos 
Bay Pulp Corporation, Empire, 
Oregon, announced June 27th that 
his company had booked its initial 
order of 500 tons to be shipped to 
Japan during the month of August. 

Originally scheduled to resume 
operations July Ist the former Sitka 
Spruce mill is now expected to start 
around August Ist. The work neces- 
sary to put the mill on a production 
basis was found to require more 
time than at first anticipated. 


REED MILL RESUMES 
The Reed Mill Company of Shel- 
ton, supplying chips and steam to 
the Rainier Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany’s plant, resumed work June 
26th on a one-shift basis, cutting 








hemlock. This action relieved the 
strain on the pulp mill which had 
been relying on outside sources for 
raw material. 





WEYERHAEUSER OPERATING 


The mill of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company’s pulp division at 
Longview, Washington, resumed full 
time operation July Ist after beirig 
shut down since May 8th by the saw- 
mill strike. 





BELVIN TO REPRESENT 
CHROMIUM ON COAST 
Charles H. Belvin, Jr., arrived in 
Portland July 5th to become the 
Pacific Coast representative of the 
Chromium Corporation of America. 
His address is the Imperial Hotel. 
Mr. Belvin has had considerable 
experience in the paper industry and 
has come to the Pacific Coast fully 
prepared to render satisfactory ser- 
vice to the mills in this region using 
CRODON, the industrial chromium 
plate supplied only by the Chrom- 
ium Corporation of America. 





DEMAND HEARING ON PULP 
TARIFF 


Sixty-two members of the House 
of Representatives in Washington 
signed a petition June 20th demand- 
ing a hearing on the pulp tariff bill 
introduced by Representative Sam- 
uel B. Hill of Washington. Repre- 
sentative Wallgren of Everett filed 
the petition with the House Ways 
and Means Committee to which it 
had been referred. Congressman 
Hill is a member of this committee. 

Fifteen states were represented in 
the signatures on the petition. Dele- 
gates Dimond from Alaska also 
signed. 

The petition for.a hearing was 
precipitated by the Swedish Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreement recently nego- 
tiated by the State Department, 
which provided for pulp remaining 
on the free list for three years, the 
life of the treaty. 











PULP IMPORTS INCREASE 
IN FIRST FOUR MONTHS — 


Importations of wood pulp into 
the United States this year are run- 
ning at least a little in excess of a 
year ago, according to official fig- 
ures issued by the U. S. Department 


of Commerce. During the first four 
months of the current year, total 
imports of chemical pulp reached 
441,096 long tons, representing an 


increase of 20,899 tons or not quite 
5 per cent compared with the total 
of 420,197 tons imported in the cor- 
responding period of 1934. 
Mechanical pulp imports in the 
same period amounted to 48,274 
long tons this year, a gain of 3,985 
tons or a shade less than 9 per cent 
above the 44,289 tons imported in 
the first four months of last year. 
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JAPAN PUTS 


HEAVY DUTY 


ON BRITISH COLUMBIA 
PULP AND PAPER 


Pulp and paper producers of Brit- 
ish Columbia who have come to re- 
gard Japan as one of their best 
market bets are still “out on a limb” 
as a result of the continued uncer- 
tainty surrounding Japanese trade 
reprisal threats against Canada. 

Until this year Japan has made no 
protest against the fact that Canada 
has been exporting about four times 
as much goods to Japan as she has 
been importing from that country. 
Economic pressure has compelled 
Japan at last to give consideration 
to this situation, and as a means of 
encouraging Canada to make the 
balance of trade more even. Tokio 
has placed a 50 per cent ad valorem 
duty on Canadian pulp and paper 
as well as on Canadian logs, wheat 
and flour. This new almost insur- 
mountable impost went into effect 
July Ist, so that it is still too early 
to estimate the effect it will have on 
trade. Meanwhile the pulp and pa- 
per industry is hoping that the Ca- 
nadian government will be able to 
work out some plan with Japan that 
will make it unnecessary for this 
severe levy to continue long in ef- 


fect. Obviously, such a high duty 
would virtually prohibit export of 
all the affected products to Japan. 
By virtue of her anti-dumping 
laws, Canada refuses to accept the 
Japanese yen at its depreciated val- 
uation. That is the chief grounds 
for Japan’s objection to trade with 
Canada. British Columbia indus- 
tries, because they do the bulk of 
Canada’s business with Japan, wish 
Canada would meet Japan’s wishes 
in this regard, but the industrialized 
eastern provinces have been fighting 
this on the ground that to admit 
Japanese goods at the depreciated 
yen valuation would create ruinous 
competition in the Canadian market. 
However, there may be a middle 
ground between these two positions, 
and special treaty rights may be of- 
fered Japan that will lead to an 
adjustment of present differences. 
High silver has been a factor in 
curtailing purchases of Canadian 


‘pulp and paper in China. High sil- 


ver has lessened China’s own ex- 
ports with the result that she has re- 
duced funds to pay for goods from 


other countries. 








CANADIAN NEWSPRINT 
SITUATION 

Proposals of the Canadian gov- 
ernment to apply the new federal 
marketing legislation to the news- 
print industry finds little favor 
among British Columbia operators. 
Voluntary agreements having failed 
to bring about stability in the news- 
print market, the government in- 
tends to take a hand through its 
recently enacted Natural Products 
Marketing Act. 

The feeling among British Co- 
lumbit newsprint men, however, is 
that this should apply to the in- 
dustry in eastern Canada only. 

“The economic troubles of the 
newsprint mills have been confined 
to the east,” one newsprint executive 
informed Pacific Pulp & Paper In- 
dustry. “On the coast we have an 
entirely different situation, and 
there is no need for federal regula- 
tion of the kind contemplated in 
this marketing law. We will certain- 
ly ask to be excluded should the 
government attempt to include all 
newsprint operators in the opera- 
tions of the law.” 


One reason that B. C. mills are 
differently situated is that they are 
all tidewater enterprises accessible 
to deep sea navigation at all seasons. 

The newsprint men have a basic 
objection to government interfer- 
ence anyway and while the eastern 
mills may be in such a difficult 
plight that regulation may be neces- 
sary, the B.C. operators feel that 
they should not have to suffer for 
the east’s misfortunes and blunders. 
They also believe that American 
publishers, who are the chief buyers 
of Canadian newsprint, would be 
hostile towards government control 
of the industry in Canada. 

An iron-clad selling combine is re- 
garded as one of the essentials of 
the Canadian newsprint industry by 
Prof. E. A. Forsey of McGill Uni- 
versity, who has recently completed 
a study of newsprint problems. 
Prof. Forsey believes the Canadian 
government must control prices and 
also exports. To leave the matter to 
the individual provinces would be 
useless, he believes. Quebec has 
passed a law virtually forbidding 
sale of newsprint at unreasonably 


low prices, but unless there is na- 
tional regulation other provinces 
will be tempted to seize the market 
at Quebec’s expense. 

Consolidation of twenty of Can- 
ada’s leading newsprint mills into 
three or four regional corporations 
is being considered as a counter- 
proposal to government control. 
One corporate structure to embrace 
most of the companies in Quebec 
and Ontario and similar actions else- 
where is the main idea of the plan 
and some powerful support is re- 
ported. British Columbia operators 
would probably continue independ- 
ent. 

The greatest obstacle to successful 
operation of the industry in Eastern 
Canada has been the fact that dur- 
ing the last five years publishers 
have been given a wonderful buying 
advantage because of doubling of 
Canadian capacity from 1925 to 
1931. Production in 1934 was only 
five per cent less than the peak in 
1929 but the price was $40 a ton 
against $70 in 1927. It is the lowest 
point since 1908. 





CAL FRUIT WRAP EXPANDS 

The California Fruit Wrapping 
Mills at Pomona, Calif., recently 
completed construction of a new 
warehouse 75 feet by 340 feet, which 
will be used for storage of finished 
products of the mill. Construction 
is brick wall, with reinforced floor- 
ing and steel truss roof. 

The new unit forms part of an 
expansion program now under con- 
sideration by the company. 





DE-INKING PLANT STARTS 


The new de-inking plant of Fibre- 
board Products, Inc., in their Los 
Angeles (Vernon) plant, was started 
up July 8. The unit was made by 
the company, occupies a space 70 
feet by 70 feet, and is designed to 
combine the best features of the va- 
rious known systems of de-inking. 
These systems generally are based 
on washing out the ink by a deter- 
gent, usually soda ash, caustic soda, 
or a combination of the two. 

It is hoped that the new equip- 
ment will de-ink enough stock to 
eliminate the necessity of bringing 
in soft white stock from the East. 





WILCOX VACATIONS 

J. A. Wilcox, Longview Fibre 
Company engineer, spent the last 
two weeks of June vacationing at 
Harrison Hot Springs.° 

Mr. Wilcox is the inventor of an 
evaporator system for black liquor 
recovery. 
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A STUDY OF THE COLOR PRINCIPLE 
IN WESTERN HEMLOCK GROUNDWOOD 


Forest Products Laboratory *, 


Summary 

Much of the color in the wood of 
western hemlock is caused by reddish in- 
clusions present in the ray cells. These 
inclusions in the heartwood are distinctly 
visible under the microscope but in the 
sapwood they vary in distinctness accord- 
ing to conditions of seasoning. The col- 
ored inclusions are lightened by treatment 
with cold dilute acids or with reducing 
agents, and darkened by alkalis and boil- 
ing acids. Boiling alkali causes them to 
swell enormously and finally dissolve. The 
coloring principle resembles in chemical 
behavior the coloring matter extracted by 
alkali from western hemlock bark and is 
therefore probably a tannin or tannin 
derivative. 

The fine fibered portion e western 
hemlock groundwood pulp was found to 
contain more coloring matter than the 
coarser fibered portion indicating that 
the cells containing the colored matter 
are more highly disintegrated in the 
grinding process. 

Bisulphites and hydrosulphites are 
fairly effective in improving the color of 
western hemlock groundwood pulp. Cer- 
tain oxidizing agents in alkaline solution, 
especially hydrogen peroxide, have been 
found to be more effective bleaching 
agents, but for economic reasons these 
are of doubtful commercial applicability. 


Introduction 

Groundwood pulps produced from cer- 
tain western species, particularly western 
hemlock, frequently lack the brightness 
or high color characteristic of eastern 
spruce groundwood. This property is of 
considerable importance in marketing 
competitive groundwood papers, and an 
economically feasible solution of the 
problem would definitely broaden the 
sphere of usefulness of a cheap and 
plentiful pulpwood source. The Forest 
Products Laboratory is currently investi- 
gating the causes of this lack of bright- 
ness and means for its removal .or de- 
struction. This report is a review of find- 
ings thus far obtained. 

It has long been known that western 
hemlock groundwood pulps may be 
brightened by treatment with various re- 
ducing agents, such as sodium bisulphite, 
sulphur dioxide, or sulphite cooking acid. 
More recently treatment with the power- 
ful reducing agents, zinc and sodium hy- 
drosulphites, has been patented: and used 
to a considerable extent in West Coast 
mills. 

This reaction with reducing agents, and 
particularly with reagents where additive 
compounds with sulphur dioxide are po- 
tential intermediate derivatives, seems 
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After reviewing “A Study 
of the Color Principle in 
Western Hemlock Ground- 
wood Pulp” the experienced 
head of the technical depart- 
ment in a Pacific Coast mill 
commented as follows: 

“The authors have made 
a distinct contribution to the 
knowledge of the character, 
location and chemical be- 
havior of the coloring mat- 
ters in Western hemlock. 
Their technique of making 
cross sections and studying 
the reactions within the cells, 
and of presenting the infor- 
mation photographically is 
one which merits attention. 

“The fact that these color- 
ing matters are bleached by 
both strong oxidizing and 
reducing agents and that they 
also act as indicators to acids 
and alkalies points to the 
complexity of a practical op- 
erating solution for bleach- 
ing groundwood. So far, the 
reducing agents seem to be 
given the greater favor in 
use. 

“The practical handling 
of groundwood pulp bright- 
ening on a commercial scale 
invites corrosion problems, 
pick-up of iron, copper or 
other dulling salts as well as 
white water re-use in addition 
to the bleaching operation 
proper. The background 
which will eventually lead to 
the best solution of a prob- 
lem of this character is, how- 
ever, just the type of fun- 
damental information pre- 
sented here.” 











significant, particularly in view of the ob- 
servations of Kuettel” who has recently 
shown that the coloring agent in slash 
ine sulphate pulp is a so-called phlo- 
oe that is, the oxidation or con- 
densation product of a phlobatannin ex- 
isting in that wood, and therefore a poly- 
hydric phenol derivative. The quinoid 


Forest Service, 


structure of such compounds lends itself 
to reduction, especially with sulphur di- 
oxide, and in addition exhibits a strong 
indicator effect being light-colored with 
dilute acids and dark-colored in the pres- 
ence of alkalies. 


LOCATION AND NATURE OF 
COLORING MATTER 


Microscopic Examination of Wood 

Microscopic observations were made on 
sections of three samples of western hem- 
lock. Two of these were from the heart- 
wood and sapwood of a hemlock log 
which had been stored in the laboratory 
wood yard for about two years. The 
third was from a ¥%-inch thick sapwood 
board cut from green western hemlock 
and then quite rapidly dried by storing 
indoors at room temperature. When 
dried in this way the sapwood was very 
light in color, being comparable to east- 
ern spruce in this respect. 

In radial heartwood sections the col- 
oring matter was located almost entirely 
in the ray cells in segregations as shown 
in plate 1. Plate 2 shows these inclusions 
at higher magnification. In the sapwood 
likewise the coloring matter was in the 
ray cells but distributed more evenly 
throughout the cell. The material in the 
ray cells of the rapidly dried sapwood 
sample was distinctly visible under the 
microscope .but in this case the color was 
practically the same as the rest of the 
wood substance. A section of the latter 
is shown in plate 3. 


Chemical Reactions of Ray Cell Inclusions 


Radial heartwood sections were sub- 
mitted to the action of a variety of chem- 
icals. Cold dilute acids lightened the 
color of the ray cell inclusions slightly 
as did also bisulphites and hydrosulphites, 
but boiling acids darkened them. Plate 
4 shows a heartwood section boiled ten 
minutes with 10 per cent hydrochloric 
acid. Cold alkalies darkened the inclu- 
sions. When boiled with alkalies a re- 
markable swelling took place in the col- 
ored inclusions. In some cases the re- 
sulting gel almost filled the cell cavity. 
The gel on first being formed was yel- 
lowish green but on exposure to air rap- 
idly changed to reddish brown. Plate 5 
shows the effect of boiling 5 minutes with 
0.1N sodium hydroxide. Alkaline salts, 
such as sodium carbonate and sodium 
sulphite, also caused swelling but sodium 
bicarbonate was ineffective: Tenth nor- 
mal sodium hydroxide readily caused 
swelling, while 0.01 normal caused incom- 
plete swelling. The reddish brown gel 
was lightened somewhat in color by acidi- 
fication. Plate 6 shows a section in which 
the inclusions have been swollen and the 
section subsequently dried. Alkaline pero- 

*Kuettel, Glen M. The chemical nature of 


dyestuffs in pine wood pulp. Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1933. 
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1. Western hemlock heartwood radial 
section x 200 showing coloring mat- 
ter located in the ray cells. 


2. Western hemlock heartwood radial 
section x 500 showing coloring mat- 
ter located in the ray cells. 


3. Western hemlock sapwood radial sec- 
tion x 200 showing effect of rapid 
drying. -Inclusions in ray cells are 
nearly the same color as the rest of 
the wood substance. 





xide removed the inclusions as shown in 
plate 7. 

Microscopic examination of tangential 
sections of the western hemlock heart- 
wood showed some of the short lengths 
of ray cells perpendicular to the plane 
of the section to be empty but others 
contained the colored inclusions as shown 
in plate 8. Short boiling in dilute alkali 
removed the inclusions as shown in plate 
9 imparting a reddish color to the solu- 
tion. When a very short treatment was 
used columns of gel partially extruded 
from the cell cavity. A photograph of 
these extrusions was obtained in plate 10 
from a section cutting the ray cells at 
an angle of 45 degrees. 

Alkali treatment of tangential sections 
(shavings made witn a carpenter’s plane 
are satisfactory) afforded a good method 
for chemically extracting the coloring 
matter from the wood with minimum 
contamination with other extractable 
wood substances. The reddish solution 
so obtained was similar in appearance to 
an alkaline extract of western hemlock 
bark and gave a similar reddish brown 
flocculent precipitate on acidification. If 
the alkaline solution was allowed to stand 
exposed to the atmosphere it gradually 
lost its red color and became yellow due 
presumably to absorption of oxygen. A\l- 
though the colored inclusions were re- 
moved from the section by the above 
treatment the remaining wood substance 
showed a tendency to become Pony this 


being especially noticeable in the summer- 
wood, 


Sap from Green Sapwood 


A small quantity of the sap was ob- 
tained by pressing blocks of green west- 
ern hemlock sapwood in a _ hydraulic 
press. This sap was found to be acid in 
reaction, darkening in color on adding 
alkali and becoming nearly colorless 
again on reacidification. Ammonium 
sulphide gave no precipitate with the 
sap indicating absence of iron and other 
metals precipitated by this reagent; but 
ammonium oxalate in ine solution 
gave considerable precipitate showing the 
possible presence of: either or both cal- 
cium and magnesium. Upon evaporation 
of the sap, a reddish brown ap- 
pearing solid was obtained that resem- 
bled the colored inclusions in the ray 


cells of the heartwood. This residue was 
soluble in water giving a red turbid 
solution. Upon the addition of alkali the 
turbid solution clarified and the color 
deepened. Acidification of this alkaline 
solution caused a reddish brown floccu- 
lent precipitate to be thrown down. 

The reactions of the colored constitu- 
ents of the sap occurred closely to those 
of the phlobaphenes, shown by Kuettel 
to be responsible for the coloring of 
southern pine sulphate pulps, and be- 
lieved to be derived from the phlobatan- 
nins existing in pine. Assuming the same 
or a similar tannin or tannin derivative 
to exist in western hemlock, its presence 
in the sap would readily account for the 
colored inclusions through a concentra- 
tion and precipitation of the tannin de- 
—* in its passage through the ray 
cells. 


BLEACHING EXPERIMENTS 
Used 


Three pulps were used in these experi- 
ments: (1) A sample of commercial 
groundwood pulp procured from a West 
Coast mill containing 40 per cent Sitka 
spruce and 60 per cent western hemlock; 
(2) a groundwood pulp produced at the 
Forest Products Laboratory from the sap- 
wood of a western hemlock log which 
had been stored in the yard for about 
two years; (3) a groundwood pulp made 
from the heartwood of the same log. The 
log from which the last two samples were 
taken (and which also was the source 
of the wood sections previously de- 
scribed) was about 30 inches in diame- 
ter and 4 feet long, and was free from 
decay. In addition certain observations 
were made on the wood and pulp pro- 
duced from a later shipment of western 
hemlock pulpwood. 

_ General Procedure 

Except as hereinafter mentioned the 
general procedure in the experimental 
work was to mix the pulp with the bleach- 
ing reagent by thoroughly agitating the 
suspension in a pint sized glass-top fruit 
jar with an electric stirrer. Sufficient 
pulp for one test sheet (10 grams oven- 
dry equivalent) was used at a consistency 
of 4 per cent. When the treatments were 
made at temperatures above that of the 
room the sealed jars were fastened in a 
rotating holder in a controlled tempera- 


ture water bath. When the treatments 
were made at room temperatures and 
short durations of time the sealed jars 
were periodically shaken by hand. At the 
end of the treatment the pulp suspension 
was diluted to 1 per cent consistency and 
poured into a Buchner funnel fitted with 
a filter paper. e pulp mat was not 
usually washed but was removed from 
the filter and pressed between blotters at 
a pressure of 100 pounds per square 
inch. The pressed sheets were dried at 
105° C. in an oven and the color deter- 
mined with an Ives photometer. 

The Ives ‘color readings indicate the 
parts of red, green, and blue light re- 
flected by the sample in comparison to 
that of magnesia taken as 100. The low- 
est reading (usually the blue in pulps) 
represents the parts white. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH REDUCING 
AGENTS 


Zinc Hydrosulphite 

The first bleaching tests were with 
zine hydrosulphite. In the preliminary 
work two disturbing factors appeared: 
(1) Pulp suspensions showed marked 
brightening during the hydrosulphite 
treatment but the resulting dried sheets 
were only slightly improved in color as 
compared to sheets made from untreated 
pulp; (2) Many sheets showed spots or 
irregular patches of color darker than 
the rest of the sheet. The lighter color 
of the pulp during treatment was sub- 
sequently found to a suspension prop- 
erty as the dark pulp in the mat could 
be restored to its previous brightness by 
resuspending in water. The dark spots 
on the sheets were found to be caused 
by a segregation on the surfaces of the 
sheet of the finely divided colored par- 
ticles present in the pulp. Although pre- 
liminary tests indicated that the dark- 
ening of the pulp was caused by oxida- 
tion, later tests showed that a reversion 
in color occurred only when the pulp 
suspensions were allowed to stand several 
hours, exposed to the atmosphere, before 
making into sheets, thus indicating that 
the reverse reaction does take place, but 
quite slowly. 

The results obtained by bleaching with 
zinc hydrosulphite are summarized in 
table 1. The chemical was added in the 
dry form to the pulp at 4 per cent con- 
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Western hemlock heartwood radial 
section x 200 showing effect of boil- 
ing in 10 per cent hydrochloric acid, 
causing darkening of ray cell inclu- 
sions. 


5. Western hemlock heartwood radial 
section x 200 showing effect of boil- 
in O.1N sodium hydroxide, causing 
swelling of ray cell inclusions. 


6. Western hemlock heartwood radial 
section x 200 showing ray cell inclu- 
sions swelled as shown in plate 5, 
then dried at 110° C. 





TABLE 1 
Treatment of Western Hemlock Groundwood Pulp with Zinc Hydrosulphite 
for One Half Hour at a Temperature of 28 Degrees C. 


Chemical ratio of 
zinc hydrosulphite’ 
Per Cent 


Pulp— 
Western Hemlock: Heartwood 


Western Hemlock: Sapwood 


Commercial Western Hemlock—Sitka 
Spruce Groundwood 


Color analysis: Ives readings 

Red Green Blue 
Parts Parts 

58 50 

59 Sl 

58 51 

60 52 

53 

51 

50 

52 

53 

55 


51 
53 
54 
56 
56 


1In terms of pure chemical; percentage based on oven-dry pulp. 





sistency and the treatment carried out at 
room temperature (28°C.). The pulp 
suspension was vigorously stirred during 
the addition of the chemical as already 
described and then agitated for one-half 
hour, after which time practically all the 
reducing power of the hydrosulphite was 
dissipated. The results show about two 
parts increase in whiteness with the equi- 
valent of 1.5 per cent of the pure chemi- 
cal (based on oven-dry pulp) on both 
the heartwood and on the sapwood pulps 
made at the laboratory and five parts in- 
crease in whiteness with this amount of 
chemical on the commercial hemlock- 
spruce pulp. Two and a half per cent 
of the chemical caused an increase in 
whiteness of three to five parts. 
Variations in procedure, such as time 
of standing, acidity or alkalinity of the 
pulp suspension and methods of drying, 
did not substantially improve the results. 
Several paper machine runs were also 
made in which a furnish of 75 per cent 
groundwood and 25 per cent commercial 
spruce unbleached sulphite were used. 
Size and alum but no dye were used in 
this furnish. Zinc hydrosulphite was 
added to the beater after the addition of 
the size and alum. The beating was then 
continued for about 10 minutes before 
dumping into the machine chest. The re- 


sults are shown in table 2. The equiva- 
lent of 1 per cent of the pure chemical 
on the groundwood part of the furnish 
caused an improvement of four parts in 
the whiteness of the paper containing the 
commercial groundwood but only two 
parts increase in the paper containing 
equal proportious of laboratory prepared 
heartwood and sapwood groundwood 


pulps. 
Sodium Bisulphite 
Bleaching experiments with sodium bi- 
sulphite showed, in general, that the re- 
action was favored by a higher consis- 
tencv, larger amounts of chemical, an in- 


crease in time of reaction, and an in- 
crease in temperature as compared to 
zinc hydrosulphite. In table 3 are shown 
data typical of the results obtained. These 
tests were made at 60°C. and at 4 per 
cent consistency with a reaction time of 
24 hours. Except for the temperature and 
duration of the treatment the conditions 
were about the same as the hydrosulphite 
series shown in table 1. It was noted 
that a consumption of equal quantities of 
either bisulphite or hydrosulphite caused 
approximately equal increases in white- 
ness but that much longer times or higher 
temperatures (or both) were required for 
the bisulphite. 
Other Reducing Agents 

Several tests were made with other re- 
ducing agents, such as formaldehyde, 
glucose, titanous chloride, formic acid, 
oxalic acid, and nascent hydrogen pro- 
duced by zine and hydrochloric acid, but 
none of these gave promise under the 
conditions tried. The hydrosulphites, be- 
cause of their extremely powerful reduc- 
ing properties and alse because of their 
tendency to form colorless sulphur di- 
oxide addition compoynds, are probably 
the most effective reducing agents which 
can be found for this type of reaction. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH OXIDIZING 
AGENTS 
Hypochlorites 
Attention was next turned to the ac- 
tion of oxidizing agents in hope of ob- 
taining greater bleaching action. Samples 
of the sapwood pulp were treated with 
calcium hypochlorite by adding bleach- 
ing powder solution to the pulp at 4 





TABLE 2 
The Color of Newsprint Paper Made from Pulp Treated with Zinc Hydrosulphite’ 


Chemical ratio of 
zine hydrosulphite’ 
Per Cent 


Groundwood Mixture— 
Commercial Western Hemlock—Sitka 
spruce Groundwood 


0 
0.5 
1.0 


Western Hemlock Heartwood and 
Sapwood in equal proportions 0 
1.0 


Color analysis: Ives readings 
Red Green Blue 
Parts Parts Parts 


69 59 51 
72 62 34 
75 64 35 


75 63 56 
79 65 58 


1The furnish consisted of 75 per cent of groundwood pulp and 25 per cent of commercial un- 


bleached sul 
the beater 


ite pulp, size and alum, but no dye. 
ter the size and alum and about 10 minutes before dumping into the machine chest. 


The hydrosulphite was added to the furnish in 


*In terms of pure chemical; percentage based on oven-dry pulp. 
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7. Western hemlock heartwood radial 
section x 200 showing effect of alka- 
line peroxide treatment causing re- 

moval of ray cell inclusions. 


8. Western hemlock heartwood tangen- 
tial section x 200 showing colored in- 
clusions in the ray 


9. Western hemlock heartwood tangen- 
tail section x 200 showing removal of 
colored inclusions in ray cells by boil- 
ing in dilute alkali. 





TABLE 3 
Treatment of Western Hemlock Groundwood Pulp with Sodium Bisulphite for 24 
Hours at a Temperature of 60 Degrees C. 


Sodium Bisulphite* 
Added Consumed Red 
Per Cent 


Groundwood Pulp— Per Cent 


Western Hemlock Heartwood 


Western Hemlock Sapwood 


Commercial Western Hemlock — 
Sitka Spruce 








1In es of pure ch mical; 





Color analysis’; Ives readings 
Green Blue 
Parts Parts 
47 
49 
50 
51 
52 
46 
48 
51 
51 
pe! 


Parts 


oo 
‘o 


UNA Of od 


45 
46 
48 
49 
47 


1 
2 
3 
0 
0. 
i; 
: 
2. 
0 
0 
1 
2 


See ees 
Uanwoo 


based on oven-dry pulp. 
noted in the untreated pulps in this series as compared with the 


series pa in Table 1 was caused by a readjustment of the Ives Instrument. All subsequent read- 


ings are comparable. 





per cent consistency and at room tem- 
perature, then agitating the mixture un- 
til the active chlorine was expended. The 
mixture was then made faintly acid with 
sulphuric acid, diluted to 1 per cent con- 
sistency, and formed into a sheet. The 
results given in table 4 show the effect of 
the hypochlorite alone and with 1 per 
cent rs sodium hydroxide added. It is 
noted that large quantities are required 
to produce appreciable effects. 

Sodium hypochlorite proved a fairly 
effective bleaching agent when used in 
alkaline solution. The groundwood pre- 
pared from the heartwood was treated at 
4 ner cent consistence and room tem- 
perature. The pulp suspension was 
brought to slight acidity with sulphuric 
acid before forming into test. sheets. The 
results are given in table 5. Comparing 
these results with those shown in table 4, 
on the basis of the amount of chlorine 
available for bleaching, the sodium hy- 
pochlorite was much more effective than 
bleaching powder. For instance, in the 
rst experiment shown in table 5, 5.5 per 
cent of sodium hypochlorite, equivalent 
to 2.6 per cent of “available” chlorine, 
was used. To obtain the same improve- 
ment in color nearly 25 per cent of stand- 


ard bleaching powder, or the equivalent 
of 8.8 per cent of “available” chlorine, 
was required. From this and other ob- 
servations, which will be discussed later, 
it seems that the presence of calcium 
compounds suppresses the alkalinity of 


the solution or interferes in some other 
manner, possibly by formation of in- 
soluble compounds. 

Peroxides and Per Salts 

Sodium peroxide and hydrogen perox- 
ide in alkaline solution were also found 
to be very effective bleaching agents. The 
sapwood was treated at 4 per cent con- 
sistency and at room temperature with 
varying percentages of these chemicals, 
added to the pulp suspension during rap- 
id agitation and then allowed to stand 24 
hours in the sealed jars. After this pe- 
riod the pulp was diluted to 1 per cent 
consistency, brought to slight acidity 
with sulphuric acid, and formed into test 
sheets. 

Table 6 shows the results obtained 
with sodium peroxide, and table 7 those 
with hydrogen peroxide alone and mixed 
with caustic alkalies. Hydrogen peroxide, 
alone, had only slight effect but when 
mixed with the alkalies was as effective 
as the stoichiometric equivalent of sodi- 
um peroxide. This is shown by compar- 
ing the results obtained with 5 per cent 
of sodium hydroxide mixed with the hy- 
drogen peroxide (table 7) and those ob- 
tained with 4.5 per cent of sodium perox- 
ide (table 6). The addition of 5 per 
cent of sodium hydroxide to the hydro- 
gen peroxide was in effect the equivalent 
of using 4.9 per cent of sodium peroxide. 





TABLE 4 
Treatment of Western Hemlock Sapwood Groundwood Pulp with Calcium 


Hypochlori 


ite both alone and along with sodium hydroxide at a 


temperature of 28 degrees C. 


—Chemicals Added— 

Bleaching Sodium 

Powder" Hydroxide’ 
Per Cent Per Cent 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 


eee OOCCOSO 


da a4 A 


based on  oven-dry ‘ul. 
"In terms of pure ch 


*In terms of 











Color Analysis; 
—Ives Readings— 


35 per cent of chlorine available for the bleaching 
based on oven-dry pulp. 
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10. Western hemlock heartwood, section 
cut at an angle of 45° to the ray 
cells x 200, showing partially ex- 
truded columns of ray cell inclusions, 
caused by a very short treatment with 
boiling dilute alkali. 





Similarly, the mixing of sodium carbonate 
with 2.5 per cent of hydrogen peroxide 
had the bleaching effect of the stoichio- 
metric equivalent of 5.8 per cent of so- 
dium peroxide. Considerable efferves- 
cence occurred when dry sodium peroxide 
was added to the pulp suspension, espe- 
cially when used in ie larger amounts. 
The effervescence occurring when the 9 
per cent of sodium peroxide was added 
to the pulp was undoubtedly accom- 
panied by. loss of oxygen, which may 


have been the cause of the whiteness of 
the treated pulp being lower than would 
be expected, on the basis of the results 
obtained with alkaline hydrogen peroxide. 
The alkaline hydrogen ‘peroxide treat- 
ment had the advantage of not effervesc- 
ing. Table 7 also shows the results of 
one experiment on the effect of alkaline 
hydrogen peroxide on spruce groundwood 
pulp. 

Sodium perborate gave results com- 
parable to the alkaline hydrogen perox- 
ide, when used in chemically equivalent 
amounts, provided additional alkali was 
added along with the perborate. It is 
possible that persulphates and percarbon- 
ates would also be effective, but these re- 
agents have not yet been tried. 

The conditions for securing the maxi- 
by acidification. If sufficient chemical 
mum bleaching effect of peroxide or per- 
salts were not systematically studied, but 
it has been found, as just one that 
an alkaline condition is essential. The re- 
action will take place in solutions of so- 
dium carbonate but not, to any appreci- 
able extent, in solutions of sodium bi- 
carbonate. The minimum alkalinity nec- 
essary to carry out the reaction was not 
determined. 

The behavior of the hemlock pulp 
when bleaching with alkaline peroxide is 
interesting. After adding the chemical 
the pulp suspension gradually acquires a 
yellowish appearance and if, after several 
hours, it is Fitered, a clear amber-colored 
filtrate is obtained. If sufficient reagent 
has been added the pulp upon washing 
will show marked improvement in color 
which may be further improved slightly 
has been used acidification ‘is necessary 
to show much color change. The eastern 
spruce pulp was also markedly bleached 
by pd ow peroxide as shown in table’ 7, 
but in this case the filtrate from the pulp 





TABLE 5 
Treatment of Western Hemlock Heartwood Groundwood with Sodium Hypochlorite 
in various alkaline solutions at a temperature of 28 degrees C. 


—Chemicals Added’ — 
Sodium Hypochlorite 
Per Cent 

0 


5.5 
5.5 
10.0 


Red 
Parts 


—Color Analysis: Ives Readings— 
Green Blue 
Parts 
67 48 
81 57 
77 52 
87 63 


1In terms of pure chemical; percentage based on oven-dry pulp. 


*The amount in each case was 5 per cent. 





TABLE 6 
Treatment of Western Hemlock Sapwood Groundwood Pulp with Sodium Peroxide 
for 24 hours at a temperature of 28 degrees C. 
—Color Analysis: Ives Readings— 


Sodium Peroxide’ 
Per Cent 
0 
0.9 


Blue 
Parts 
46 
49 
53 
55 
61 
63 


1In terms of pure chemical; percentage based on oven-dry pulp. 





TABLE 7 
Treatment of Western Hemlock Sapwood Groundwood and Spruce Groundwood 
Pulps with Alkaline Hydrogen Peroxide for 24 hours at a temperature of 28 deg. C. 


—Chemicals Used’— 
Al 
Amt. 


Hydrogen 

Peroxide 
Pulp— Pct. 
.Western Hemlock Sapwood_.. : 


m 3 
Eastern White Spruce’ 


1In terms of p ch 1; 
2A pulp sendieaala at the i ptreee B 





Color Analysis: 

kali Ives Readings 
Kind Red Green Blue 
Parts Parts Parts 
68 48 
73 49 
86 65 
84 64 
81 63 
87 74 


g based on oven-dry pulp. 
y- 





was tinged only a light straw color in- 
— of the amber color noted with hem- 
ock. 

The amber-colored filtrate from the 
hemlock upon acidification remains clear 
and becomes a very pale straw color. If 
acetic acid is used for acidification the 
resulting solution upon the addition of 
lead acetate solutions or lime water will 


: yield a yellowish precipitate. This is. 


identical with the reactions exhibited by 
the reddish coloring matter extracted 
from hemlock bark by alkaline solution, 
when treated with peroxide. Tannic acid 
also behaves similarly in this respect to 
the bark extract. These reactions are 
taken as further evidence of the relation- 
ship between the coloring principle in 
western hemlock and the phlobatannins. 
Other Oxidizing Agents 

A few preliminary tests were made with 
various other oxidizing agents, such as 
permanganates, chlorates, nitrous acid, 
chromic acid, and atmospheric oxygen, 
without obtaining very promising results. 


MISCELLANEOUS TESTS ON_ THE. 
WOOD AND ON GROUNDWOOD 
PULPS 


Effect of the Hardness of the Water 
on the Color of the Pulp 

The sapwood and heartwood pulps dis- 
cussed thus far had been prepared: with 
softened water in the grinder showers. 
In grinding a subsequent shipment of 
western hemlock, the Madison city wa- 
ter, which is slightly alkaline ( pH—8.5) 
and very hard, was connected into the 
showers. The color analysis of-the wood 
and of the resulting pulps (table 8) 
showed the sapwood to have been dark- 
ened materially during grinding. 

Investigating this observation further, 
sections of the heartwood and sapwood 
and a section of the rapidly dried sap- 
wood, referred to previously were boiled 
in distilled water and examined under 
the microscope, none had undergone 
noticeable color change. This showed that 
the effect was not due to temperature. 
Sections were then boiled with water 
from the supply used for grinding. Mic- 
roscopical examination of these showed 
considerable darkening of the ray cells, 
especially in the sapwood sections. These 
tests again indicated an effect due to the 
presence of calcium compounds and that 
the sapwood was more affected than the- 
heartwood. Other observations have 
shown that the ray cell inclusions in the 
heartwood are more difficultly penetrated’ 
and attacked than those in the sapwood 
‘ Extraction of Pulp with Alkaline Salts 

The marked action of alkaline and’ 
alkaline salts noted in the foregoing ex- 
periments with wood sections indicated 
that the coloring matter might be ex-- 
trated from the pulp by alkaline treat- 
ment. Pulp samples were heated with a 
variety of alkaline solutions. More or less 
coloring matter appeared to be extracted 
but the resulting pulps were in no case 
much improved in color and in many: 
cases were darker than the original. Ap- 
parently the yellowing action of the- 
alkali on the wood substance in most 
cases equalized the benefit of removing 
the colored inclusions. A slight improve- 
ment in color could be rl by ex- 
traction with sodium sulphite provided. 
the solution used was sufficiently strong. 


_ Mechanical Separation of Colored 
Particles 
On account of their orientation rela-: 
tive to the stone surface the ray cells in. 
wood are generally considered to be more 
finely disintegrated during the grinding 
process than the tracheids. It would ap-- 
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TABLE 8 


Color of Western Hemlock Heartwood and Sapwood and Respective Groundwood 
Pulps produced in the presence of hard water 


Part of Log— 
eartwood 





Sapwood 





Color Analysis: Ives Readings 
n Pulp— 
Red 
Parts Parts Parts 


46 39 70 
49 39 69 





pear, therefore, that much of the color- 
ing matter would be set free as fine par- 
ticles or attached to small fragments of 
fibers. In fact it has been noted that 
the color sometimes tends to segregate 
on the surface of the test sheet during 
formation. To test the practicability of 
mechanically separating the colored par- 
ticles a sample of pulp was screened on a 
200-mesh wire in a fractionating screen. 
The original pulp measured in éolor 67 
parts red, 50 parts green, 48 parts blue. 
The fraction passing the 200-mesh screen 


amounted to 40 per cent of the total 
and a test sheet of the material gave the 
color readings of 61 parts red, 50 parts 
green, 42 parts blue, while the pulp re- 
tained on the screen gave the readings 
of 71 parts red, 61 parts green, 53 parts 
blue. Obviously the color can be im- 
pro by removing the fines from the 
pulp but in so doing the quality will be 
altered, to say nothing of the cost of 
screening and the necessity for disposing 
of the fine dark-colored fraction either 
as waste or in some cheaper product. _ 








JORDAN ELECTED DIRECTOR 
OF F. C. HUYCK 


F. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. 
Y., manufacturers of Kenwood Felts 
and Jackets, has recently announced 
the election of Mr. David C. Jordan 
as a director of that company. Mr. 
Jordan, who is widely known in the 
paper industry, has been a sales rep- 
resentative of F. C. Huyck & Sons 
since 1909 and has represented his 
company in all parts of the country. 
He was made a director to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent death 
of Mr. Watson A. Yule. Mr. Jor- 
dan will continue to act as sales rep- 
resentative for the company. 





FIBREBOARD’S STORE 


A complete and modern grocery 
store has been built in the Los An- 
geles offices of Fibreboard, Inc. The 
shelves are filled with several thou- 
sand dollars worth of real grocery 
merchandise, there are scales, cash 
registers, refrigerators, etc., every- 
thing to make a modern store. The 
purpose of the display is to help 
packers and merchants see just how 
their goods, packed in Fibreboard 
cartons, will appear when displayed 
for sale with other products. 

A similar store was installed in 
San Francisco some time ago, and 
has proven very successful as a sales 


builder. 





BROWNE CHOSEN 

E. Denby Browne, electrician at 
the Columbia River Paper Mills, 
Vancouver, Washington, and presi- 
dent of the Pacific Northwest Pulp 
& Paper Mill Employees’s Associa- 
tion, was chosen one of two dele- 
gates from the Clark County Cen- 
tral Labor Council to the meeting of 
the Washington State Federation of 
Labor convention at Port Angeles, 
July 8th. 


EVERETT PAPER AID 
SNOHOMISH PROMOTION 
Fifteen thousand 24-page book- 

lets describing the advantages of 
Snohomish Conty as a place to live 
and work, have come just off the 
press. Everett Marveltone book- 
paper was used throughout, manu- 
factured by the Everett Pulp & Pa- 
per Company of Everett, Washing- 
ton. 

The booklet was published by the 
Snohomish County Chamber of 
Commerce and paid for by public 
subscription. 

Distribution throughout the coun: 
try will be obtained through tourist 
bureaus and chamber of commerce 
offices. 


SPAULDING 


Plant of the Spaulding Pulp & 
Paper Co., Newberg, Ore., has been 
running intermittently of late be- 
cause of lack of wood. The closing 
down of some camps in the vicinity 
of Newberg in part reduced the sup- 
ply of logs, while rains have at times 
made hauling of pulp wood impos- 
sible. , 

The company has a good-sized 
pulp order file. While a part of its 
production is going to Japan it is 
disposing of an increasing volume in 
the United States market. J. B. 
Wilt, superintendent of the plant, 
recently spent some time in the East 
calling upon pulp buyers and report- 
ed a growing interest in Pacific Coast 
pulp. 





THORNTON OF STOWE & 
WOODWARD 

Fletcher P. Thornton of Stowe & 
Woodward, Newton Upper Falls, 
Massachusetts, arrived in Portland 
June 9th and spent two weeks mak- 
ing the rounds of the Northwest 
pulp and paper mills with Mr. 
George G. Guild, an executive of the 
Huntington Rubber Mills of Port- 
land and Seattle. Before returning 
East Mr. Thornton visited Ocean 
Falls and Powell River. 

The paper mill roll covering de- 
partment of the Huntington Rubber 
Mills is operated under a license 
from the Stowe & Woodward Com- 
pany. 








PORT OF GRAYS HARBOR 
~ OBTAINS FEDERAL MONEY 


As a result of the allocation of 
$4,565,000 of PWA funds for the 
reconstruction of both the North 
and South jetties, the Port of Grays 
Harbor will become an even more 
important shipping center than in 
the past. 

When the rebuilt jetties are fin- 
ished the Port of Grays Harbor will 
be reasonably sure of 35 feet of 
water in the channel at low tide for 
a period of twenty years. 

The South jetty has not been 
touched since 1902 and no work has 
been done on the North jetty since 
1916. 

Bids for the preliminary work will 
be opened July 16th. This will in- 
clude the construction of a receiv- 
ing wharf and jetty trestle and the 
dumping of 80,000 tons of rock on 
the South jetty. 


Federal Maintenance Work 


In 1934 the Federal government 
took over the maintenance of the 
inner channel from Aberdeen to the 
sea and work was immediately start- 
ed to insure a minimum low tide 
depth of twenty-six feet. The chan- 
nel is in good shape and no work. 
will be required during 1935. 

Port in Good Financial Shape 

The Port of Grays Harbor of 
which W. J. Murphy is manager, is 
in excellent financial shape. Bonded 
indebtedness on December 31st,. 
1934, amounted to $255,000, and on 
July 1st this was reduced to $216,- 
000 by the retirement of $29,000 in: 
bonds. During 1934 surplus gained. 
over $80,000 raising the total sur- 
plus to $854,957.63. 

The Port is in a position to per- 
form further development work 
whenever necessary. : 
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TAPPI MEETING 
First Vice-Chairman W. R. 


Barber announces that a din- 
ner meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Section of TAPPI will 
be held at the Crown-Will- 
amette Inn in Camas, Wash- 
ington, Thursday evening, 
July 25th. 

The speaker will be Dr. 
Henry Hartman, horticultur- 
ist at Oregon State College, 
formerly of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

* Dr. Hartman will talk on 
the research incident to the 
development of the use of 
oiled paper wrappings for 
the control of scald of apples 
and pears. He has had many 
years experience in the study 
of diseases of Northwest 
fruits. The talk will be illus- 
trated with slides. 

Chairman Barber asks that 
members of TAPPI bring 
their friends who are inter- 
ested in the subject. 











McBAIN BECOMES 
SPAULDING DIRECTOR 


B. T. McBain, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, well-known in the pulp and pa- 


per industry, was elected to the 
board of directors of the Spaulding 
Pulp & Paper Company of New- 
berg, Oregon, June 21st. 

J. B. Wilt, manager and super- 
intendent of the Spaulding company, 
returned to the Coast early in July 
after a several weeks’ trip to the 
Middle West, where he contacted 
buyers of Spaulding pulp. 





GEORGE CHARTERS INJURED 


George Charters, assistant mill 
manager of the Crown-Willamette 
Paper Company at Camas, Wash- 
ington, suffered a compound frac- 
ture of a leg bone the middle of 
June. The accident occurred while 
he was riding. 

Frank Sullivan of the Portland 
office was transferred temporarily to 
Camas to handle Mr. Charter’s work 
while’ he is recovering. 





SWEDISH TREATY NOT YET 
IN EFFECT 


Although the Swedish Riksdag 
ratified early in June the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreement between Swe- 
den and the United States, which 
was signed in Washington June Ist, 
the treaty is not yet in effect. 

Nearly six weeks has passed since 
the agreement was signed yet Presi- 


dent Roosevelt has not proclaimed 
the agreement as being in effect as 
far as the United States is con- 
cerned. This proclamation is neces- 
sary before the agreement becomes 
operative. Possibly the storm of 
protests against the trade agreement 
with Sweden coming from many af- 
fected industries has caused the 
president to delay his action. 





PRINCE RUPERT 


Mr. Frank L. Buckley, Vancou- 
ver, who with San Francisco promot- 
ers, is sponsoring a pulp and paper 
mill project for Prince Rupert, B. 
C., is still in the East conferring 
with capitalists interested in the en- 
terprise. He will probably return to 
the Coast early in August. 





CHRISTENSEN JOINS B. C. 
PULP 

Lawrence Killam, president of the 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper 
Company has announced the ap- 
pointment of Andreas Christensen 
as his assistant with technical su- 
pervision over both the Woodfibre 
and Port Alice mills. 

Mr. Christensen, who was for 
more than twelve years superintend- 
ent of the sulphite department of 
the Rhinelander Paper Company, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, has for the 
past year been associated with the 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany. 

A farewell party was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Christensen June 28th at 
Aberdeen for a large group of 
friends. The following day they 
drove East, heading for Wisconsin. 
They expect to return to the Pa- 
cific Coast the latter part of July. 
Mr. Christensen will make his 
headquarters at the Vancouver of- 
fices of the British Columbia Pulp 
& Paper Company. 





PRODUCTION RATIO UP 


The weekly production ratio re- 
port of paper manufacturing pub- 
lished by the American Paper & 
Pulp Association, dated July 5th, 
and for the week ending June 29th, 
shows a production ratio to capacity 
of 71.1% as compared with 59.4% 
for the month of September, 1934. 
Approximately the same number of 
mills were reporting for the same 
periods. 

According to the National Paper- 
board Association, per cent of op- 
eration based on “inch hours” for 
September, 1934, was 62% and for 
June, 1935, 65%. The week ending 


ae 29th showed a percentage of 
Cc. 


PULP TESTING RULES READY 


The revised issue of Official 
Rules of Weighing, Sampling and 
Testing Wood Pulp for Moisture 
and Trade Practices for Approved 
Pulp Testing Chemists issued by the 
joint committee on approved pulp 
testing chemists is now ready for 
distribution. This pamphlet is avail- 
able at the offices of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., 
at 50c per copy. 





STANDARDS FOR CHECKING 
OPACITY METERS 

Glass standards for checking the 
accuracy of opacity readings in 
testing paper and other sheet ma- 
terials can now be obtained from 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
according to an announcement in 
its Letter Circular No. 418, which 
also contains detailed directions for 
their use. 


Because of the importance of 
the opacity test in the evaluation 
of tracing cloth, transparent wrap- 
ping papers, envelope paper, enve- 
lope windows and, particularly, 
printing papers, the standard meth- 
od of Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry has been 
the subject of critical studies by sev- 
eral investigators, the results of 
which indicated various sources of 
error. An investigation of these was 
reported in the Bureau Research 
Paper No. 660, Sources of Error in 
Measuring Opacity of Paper by the 
Contrast Ratio Method. As this study 
disclosed that the opacity by the 
TAPPI method may differ from the 
true contrast-ratio opacity, as de- 
fined in the Bureau Circular No. 
63, as much as 0.04 or 4 per cent, 
the necessity of opacity standards 
for the calibration and adjustment 
of opacity testers is obvious. 


The standards are made of opal 
glass, are 5x 20 cm rectangles, 1.5 
mm thick, and are permanent and 
cleanable. The opacities of them, ac- 
cording to the TAPPI method, fall 
between 80 and 90 per cent (0.80 
and 0.90 contrast ratio), which is 
the critical range for printing pa- 
pers. A standard may be pur- 
chased from the Bureau for $15.00 
or may be borrowed for one week 
free of charge. 


Copies of the Letters Circular can 
be obtained free of charge from the 
Bureau. Copies ofthe research re- 
ports mentioned can be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., for 5 
cents (cash). 
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General Aniline Works, Inc. General Aniline Works, Inc. 
Albany, New York Grasselli, New Jersey 





E 


PAPER PUR 
BLUE MFC 


Of great tinctorial strength. 
Yields brilliant shades. 
Produces bright white tints on news print 
and lower grades of paper 


where low cost of tinting is important. 


<> 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass., 159 High Street Providence, R. |., 85 Tockwotton Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., 111 Arch Street Charlotte, N. C., 1101 South Boulevard 
Chicago, II!., 731 Plymouth Court ’ San Francisco, Cal., 38 Natoma Street 


Sole Agents for GENERAL ANILINE WORKS, INC. 
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THE USE OF “RAYLIK B” 


AS A 


ROAD BINDER AND DUST PALLIATIVE 


Every summer there comes into the 
life of each county commissioner the 
disturbing factor of the dust nuisance. 
With the development of the Northwest 
there came the gravel and dirt road, 
which with the heavy travel by automo- 
biles and motor trucks presents a difh- 
cult maintenance problem. 


In the 39 counties of Washington there 
are many thousands of miles of un- 
paved roads, many of which are in 
quite densely populated areas. Some of 
these roads pass through berry, fruit, 
and produce-growing regions where dust 
is a nuisance not only to the motorist 
but also to persons residing near the 
road. 


The maintenance of the county road in 
a smooth and dustless condition is es- 
sential to the comfort of the motorist, 
the beauty of the adjacent country, and 
the health of the community. 

A considerable amount of work has 
been done by the State Highway De- 
partment as well as men working in- 
dividually in the various counties in an 
effort to determine the cause and a 
remedy for the formation of “wash 
board” surfaces on gravel roads. As yet 
no satisfactory solution has been reached 
and the maintaining of unpaved roads 
goes merrily on to the tune of many 
thousands of dollars annually. Besides 
the curse of the wash board road and 
the high maintenance cost, there is the 
loss sustained in the loss of aggregate 
by “blowing away”. Both of these ser- 
ious disadvantages can be quite mate- 
rially reduced by the use of a suitable 
roadbinder. 


Roadbinders and dust palliatives have 
been developed and used to a limited 
extent. Those in use at the present time 
are generally too expensive to permit 
their use over long distances. 

In an effort to assist the people of the 
State of Washington in getting better 
roads and also to provide an outlet for 
a by-product of one of Washington’s 
industries, the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Company of Shelton has produced and 
placed on the market a concentrated 
wood extract known as “‘Raylik B.” 

Raylik Not Ordinary Sulphite Liquor 

At this point it is quite important to 
note that Raylik should not be confused 
with ordinary sulphite waste liquor. In 
several cities this liquor has been used 
direct from the digester with the result 
that some trouble was experienced with 
corrosion. The process by which Raylik 
is made leaves the concentrated liquor 
with an organic acidity of about one- 
fourth as strong as vinegar, which is 
not considered corrosive to ordinary ma- 
terial. 


“Raylik B” is produced by concentrat- 
ing the spent cooking liquor from the 
manufacture of sulphite pulp. At Shel- 

*Presented at the 29th annual convention of 
the Washington State Association of County 
Cc issi s, Spok Washi July 11, 
12, and 13, 1935. 





ton the liquor is taken from the cook- 
ing operation and concentrated by eva- 
poration in huge towers through which 
waste stack gases are passed. The plant 
is constructed to handle a large volume 
and it is capable of producing upwards 
of 1,000 barrels of concentrated material 
per day. 
Nature’s Cement 

“Raylik B” contains all the com- 
ponents of wood except cellulose. It is 
Nature’s cement put into soluble form, 
and there is no more logical use than 
that this same binder be put to the serv- 
ice of mankind in the task of holding 
the sand, gravel, and clay particles of a 
road closely bonded to give a smooth, 
dustless surface which requires very lit- 
tle maintenance and is pleasing to the 
public. 

The use of sulphite waste liquor as a 
roadbinder and dust palliative is not new. 
It has been in use in Sweden in various 
forms for many years. In fact, it has 
been reported that the whole lower halt 
of Sweden has been made practically 
dustless by the use of this material. It 
has also been quite extensively used in 
the state of New Jersey for a number 
of years. 


Preparing the Road 

Preparation of a road prior to the ap- 
plication of ‘“Raylik B” consists of 
scarifying and blading the surface until 
all corrugations are removed and all 
the large loose stones have been re- 
moved from the main portion, i. e., ma- 
terial greater than one-half inch in dia- 
meter. The best results have been ob- 
tained on surfaces which are quite dense 
and contain a percentage of clay and 
fine silicious matter. On heavily trav- 
eled roads the final blading is best done 
immediately before the application of 
the binder. 

Application 

“Raylik B” can be applied either by 
the use of an ordinary spray pipe fed 
by gravity from a tank truck or in the 
usual power spreader. The beneficial ef- 
fects of ‘“‘Raylik B” are increased by 
light rains occasionally. The binding ef- 
fect of the lignin complex is obtained 
to greater advantage after the material 
has had an opportunity to soak into 
the surface aggregate. Portions of sur- 
facing have been dug up showing as 
much as one inch of penetration. 

The average coating necessary for a 
season has been found to be from one 
to one and one-half pounds of solid mat- 
ter per square yard. For the one and 
one-half pound coat on a 20-foot road- 
way 145 barrels (42 gals. each) are re- 
quired per mile. This treatment, how- 
ever, is only necessary on very porous 
beds where there is very little or. no 
clay present. The average coating has 
been from 85 to 120 barrels per mile. 

To date this season the City of Shel- 
ton has used 1,100 barrels of 30% sol- 
ids “Raylik B”’, Mason County 1,900, 
Grays Harbor County 270 and Thurston 


By BERNHARD T. WINIECKI * 


Rainier Pulp and Paper Company 
Shelton, Washington 


County 140 barrels. Altogether 35 miles 
of road have been covered. 


Testing for Permanence 

Tests are now under way to determine 
the suitability of ‘“‘Raylik B” as a binder 
for permanent road construction. A test 
section 20 feet wide by one-fourth mile 
long was constructed and put in serv- 
ice on June 13. This section was pre- 
pared as follows: 

Three inches of topping material were 
removed, giving a surface absolutely 
free of corrugations; a heavy coat of 
“Raylik” was applied and one inch of 
aggregate bladed back and a second 
coat of “Raylik” applied, followed by 
another inch of topping. This was al- 
lowed to stand for a day and then a 
light coat of ‘“Raylik” was applied, fol- 
lowed by the remainder of the aggregate 
which had been previously removed. This 
was bladed smooth and treated with a 
coat of 50% solids “Raylik” at a tem- 
perature of 165°F. and allowed to set 
two days before traffic was permitted on 
the road. After three weeks of service 
it is as hard and smooth as bituminous 
pavement. 


Raylik as Patching Material 

Several tests, using ‘“‘Raylik” as a 
patching material, are under way and to 
date the results are very gratifying. The 
mixture consists of clay, lime, sand, grav- 
el and “Raylik” and was tamped into 
the chuck holes. 

‘“‘Raylik B” is available in barrel, tank 
truck, tank car, or scow load lots. The 
material in 30% total solids concentra- 
tion has been found to give the best re- 
sults as it contains sufficient water to 
afford good penetration on the average 
road surface. Higher concentrations may 
be had to save transportation of water, 
but it is recommended that the mate- 
rial be diluted to 30% solids before 
application to facilitate spreading and 
penetration. 

On a dry roadbed the water is ab- 
sorbed too rapidly from liquor concen- 
trations greater than 40% solids, leaving 
the solid matter in globules coated with 
dust. Also the viscosity of highly con- 
centrated ‘“Raylik” necessitates equip- 
ment for reheating before application. 
“Raylik B” of 30% solids concentration 
can be applied cold with regular equip- 
ment and on a warm sunny day becomes 
hard and dry in from two to three hours. 


More Study Necessary . 

At the present time “Raylik B” can 
be considered only as a dust palliative 
and road binder. Its use as a permanent 
road building material must be thor- 
oughly studied and this is a task which 
will require considerable time. 

In closing I wish to thank your chair- 
man for giving me the opportunity of 
coming here to present this paper. Also 
it is the earnest desire of the Rainier 
Pulp & Paper Company to be of what- 
ever assistance it may in the work of 
securing for the public freedom from 
the dust nuisance. 
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NO ANSWER? 


The following letter, written June 10th, 
was addressed by Millard Caldwell, mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
from Florida, to Cordell: Hull, Secretary 
of State. Up to the time of going to 
press Secretary Hull had not replied. 


CONGRESS of the UNITED STATES 
HOUSE of REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


June 10, 1935. 
Honorable Cordell Hull, 
Secretary, Dept. of State, 
Washington, D. C 


My Dear Mr. Secretary—I have given 
considerable study to the trade agreement 
between the United States and Sweden, 
particularly that section relating to wood 
pulp, and it is my opinion it will not 
serve the best interests of this country. 
The announcement of the proposed 
agreement and the department’s press re- 
lease relating to it have vitally damaged 
the South in its efforts to encourage the 
wood pulp industry. 

I assume that portion of the agree- 
ment relating to wood pulp is predicated 
upon the statement of purported facts 
contained in the release. If the division 
of Trade Agreements acted upon an 
erroneous assumption of facts it natural- 
ly follows that its conclusion was an 
erroneous one. Presuming that, if it be 
shown the evidence relied upon was in- 
accurate, and the conclusion reached was 
an erroneous one, no effort will be spared 
to amend the agreement, I want to brief- 
ly refer to certain phases of the question. 


Please refer to the release, page 14, 
paragraph 2, wherein it is stated the 
United States is dependent upon foreign 
countries for more than half its total 
supply of paper as “the result chiefly 
of the depletion of the forest stands in 
this country of those woods from which 
white paper, especially newsprint, is 
made.” It is evident the statement was 
not intended to convey the thought we 
are dependent for our supply of paper 
in the sense that we now import more 
than half we use. The inevitable con- 
clusion is the department intended to say 
we are dependent as we are incapable, 
because of the depletion of our forest 
stands, of producing our needed supply 
of paper by recognized industrial meth- 
ods. My information and present belief 
is to the contrary. I will very much ap- 
preciate knowing the authorities con- 
sulted by the department. Was the Bu- 
reau of Forestry called upon to express 
an opinion in the matter? 

Your attention is called to the fact the 
release refers to white paper while our 
largest pulp importations from Sweden 
are unbleached sulphate, which, I am 
advised, in no wise enters into the manu- 
facture of white paper. The manufac- 
ture of unbleached sulphate pulp has 
not been responsible for the depletion 
of forest stands if we are to believe the 
statement of the Federal Bureau of For- 
estry in its “National Plan for American 
Forestry,” as follows: 


“It appears that for the United 
States as a whole, the present stand 
of soft wood suitable for pulp is 
over TWO HUNDRED AND 


EIGHTY times the normal annual 
pulp wood cut. 


“For sulphate pulp, the southern 

states from Virginia to Texas have a 
large supply of suitable timber and 
the additional advantage of easy ac- 
cess to the principal markets of the 
country. THE SOUTH, MORE- 
OVER, IS CAPABLE OF REPRO- 
DUCING STANDS OF SOUTH- 
ERN YELLOW PINE SUITABLE 
FOR PULPING PURPOSES IN 
APPROXIMATELY 25 YEARS, a 
rate impossible elsewhere in the 
country except in the Pacific Coast 
region. 

“The raw material for an indefin- 

ite expansion of the kraft industry 
in the South is even more readily 
available than for the expansion of 
the soda-pulp industry. There are 
over 100 million acres of Southern 
pine lands, AND EVEN A TITHE 
OF THEIR POSSIBLE ANNUAL 
PRODUCTION OF WOOD CAN 
SUPPLY NOT ONLY THE PRES- 
ENT AMERICAN BUT THE 
WHOLE DEMAND FOR KRAFT 
PAPERS.” 


The department’s release, page 14, 
paragraph 2, states it would be possible 
by new processes and by greater use of 
the Pacific Coast and Alaska pulp to 
materially reduce our dependence on 
foreign supplies, but such plan would 
involve a long time, a heavy cost, and 
would “certainly temporarily and_ prob- 
ably permanently add to the cost of pa- 
per, and would result in still more rapid 
exhaustion of our forest reserve.” I hope 
I may be furnished with the authorities 
relied upon by the department in reach- 
ing its conclusion. According to my in- 
formation, the new processes and extend- 
ed use of domestic pulp would not in- 
volve an excessively long time, nor a 
particularly heavy cost, and would not 
materially add to the cost of paper. 

That portion of paragraph 2, of the 
release, referring to the “still more rapid 
exhaustion of our forest reserve” is, 1 
believe in direct conflict with many 
statements, including those quoted above, 
made by the Forest Service. I will appre- 
ciate your requesting that I be given the 
authorities relied upon by the depart- 
ment in this connection. The state de- 
partment’s expressed opinion greatly dis- 
courages forestry operations in this coun- 
try and makes more difficult the exten- 
sion of the pulp industry in the South. 

The reference to the “independent” 
paper mills is not entirely clear to me. 
It would be helpful if the term were 
more particularly defined. 


On the basis of my present understand- 
ing of the subject, I fear the department 
must have been erroneously advised and, 
as a consequence, reached an unsound 
conclusion. Certainly, aside from the 
national and international aspects of the 
matter, the proposed agreement and the 
announced reasons for reaching it, will 
gravely and adversely affect the South. 


Respectfully, 


(Signed) MILLARD CALDWELL, 
Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Florida. 


PHILIP L. ISLER 
Heads Paper and Bag Institute 


COAST PAPER AND BAG 
INSTITUTE STARTS WORK 
The Paper and Bag Institute of 

the Pacific Coast, an association of 
Pacific Coast manufacturers of wrap- 
ping paper and paper bags, has 
opened its offices in the Robert Dol- 
lar Building, Rooms 411-12, 311 
California Street, San Francisco. 

Members of this organization 
have engaged Philip L. Isler as sec- 
retary, in charge of activities. Mr. 
Isler comes to the Pacific Coast after 
many years of experience in business 
consultation work in New York 
City, and now is devoting his time 
to obtaining a first-hand knowledge 
of conditions and problems in the 
wrapping and bag divisions of the 
paper industry. 

Mr. Isler was born in Rochester, 
N. Y. He is an alumnus of New 
York University, School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance; a 
member of Alpha Chapter, Alpha 
Kappa Psi fraternity, and a World 
War veteran. 





UNION BAG BUYS PUSEY & 
JONES MACHINE 

For their new kraft pulp and 
paper mill at Savanah, Georgia, the 
Union Bag and Paper Company re- 
cently selected the Pusey & Jones 
Corporation of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, as the builder of the 234-inch 
fourdrinier paper machine. George 
F. Hardy is the engineer in charge 
of design and construction of the 
new mill. 

The Pusey & Jones paper ma- 
chine will be flexible in that it will 
produce up to 250 tons daily of 
heavy kraft paper or 150 tons per 
day of lightweight kraft. 
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‘of those who sell paper in the western states 


LOS ANGELES NEWS 


Mrs. Christina M. Fricke, mother of 
Carl H. Fricke of Taverner & Fricke, 
Los Angeles, and president of the Pa- 
cific Paper Trade Association, died sud- 
denly July 1, following her return from 
a family outing in the Yosemite Valley. 
Funeral services were held July 3, with 
a number of Los Angeles paper people 
attending. 


Mrs. Fricke was also the mother of 
Will C. Fricke, Jr., a member of the 
firm of the Long Beach Paper Co., Long 
Beach, Calif. 


Construction is proceeding rapidly on 
the new building for the U. S. Paper 
Co. in Los Angeles, and the company 
will soon be occupying their new quar- 
ters. 


H. W. McDonald has recently be- 
come head of the fine paper department 
for the company, a new department es- 
tablished by the firm in anticipation of 
expansion made possible by the new 
building. Mr. McDonald is an oldtimer 
in the Southern California paper game, 
and formerly was with the Ingram Pa- 
per Co., and other well known con- 
cerns. 


The Sierra Paper Co. is now handling 
the narrow striped kraft wrapping pa- 
per and gummed tape to match, made 
by the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., in 
response to an increased demand for 
this product by the Los Angeles trade. 


Since the termination of the paper dis- 
tributing code, paper merchants in 
Southern California have been busy 
working out a program to replace the 
code and preserve market stability. 


Legal counsel has been consulted, and 
efforts are being made to put the mer- 
chants in a position to keep the market 
firm, without violation of state or fed- 
eral statutes. The work is being done 
by the local trade group which has been 
maintained by the jobbers for some 
years. 


As might be expected, since the mid- 
dle of June the Los Angeles market has 
exhibited signs of weakness, and it is 
hoped that this will be corrected by the 
new program. 


Otto Mielke of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
San Francisco, visited the Los Angeles 
branch of the company for a week dur- 
ing June. 


Ted Denison, sales manager of the 
printing paper department for Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne, was away from his 
desk doing a bit of vacation traveling. 


Harry Wollenberg of the Longview 
Fibre Co., was a visitor from San Fran- 
cisco during the month. 


W. A. Brazeau, sales manager of the 
Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood, 
Wash., spent three or four days in Los 
Angeles with S. M. Whiting, late in 
May, then went on to San Francisco 
and back to the mill. 


++ + + 


. H. Patterson, vice president of 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., came down 
from San Francisco, and visited the Los 
Angeles plant. While here he made a 
fishing trip with Bruce Brown, resident 
manager, and got a good string of fish. 
Pictures are available to prove it, it is 
reported. 


Al Hentschel of Johnson, Carvel & 
Murphy, left early in July for a trip 
to Alaska with Mrs. Hentschel. He 
planned to go as far as Skagway. 


Hal Cassaday of the Pacific Waxed 
Paper Co., left Los Angeles July 12 for 
Seattle, where he spent some time at the 
company’s plant. 


Roy L. Lee planned to make the same 
trip later. Allen Engle, president of 
Pacific Waxed Paper Co., was expected 
down from Seattle during the week of 
July 28. 


R. F. Attridge of Johnson, Carvel & 
Murphy, was another paper man away 
from his office during July, spending 
his vacation on a fishing trip. 


G. D. Megel, Los Angeles manager 
for the Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., re- 
turned from an extended vacation trip 
June 20, and brought back with him the 
perfect formula for a successful trip. 


His recommendations are that in 
budgeting the expense, you figure out 
exactly what it will cost; then double 
that amount; and that will be just about 
half enough to make the trip. After 
you have completely planned and bud- 
geted the trip, and are all ready to go, 
you get a good book, pour a long, cool 
mint julep, lie down on the davenport 
and stay home. Mr. Megel says he 
speaks from experience. 


His trip was an ambitious one, cover- 
ing New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, 
etc., returning through the Northwest for 
a visit at the Oregon City mill before 
returning to Los Angeles. While strictly 
a vacation trip, he talked with paper 
people here and there, and formed the 
impression from his contacts that busi- 
ness is being done as usual through the 
Mid-West, with confidence that business 
is turning toward the normal. 


J. B. Jones, representative of the Beck- 
ett Paper Co., left Los Angeles June 27 
with his family on a trip covering the 
entire coast, Utah and Idaho. His itin- 
erary included Salt Lake City, Payette, 
Ida., Spokane, Seattle, Portland, San 


Francisco and way points. 


In Salt Lake he visited with his son, 
J. E. Jones, who is manager of the West- 
ern Newspaper Union there. In Payette 
he was with his son, Milton, who oper- 
ates the Payette Sentinel. His daughter 
lives in Portland, another stop on his 
journey, and her husband is classified 
advertising manager for the Portland 
Oregonian, rounding out the newspaper 
connections of the family. Mr. Jones re- 
turns to Los Angeles July 20. 


BRINKER TAKES ON BADGER LINE 


N. L. Brinker, Los Angeles paper mill 
representative, is now handling the line 
of the Badger Paper Mills, Inc., Pesh- 
tigo, Wis. The company manufacturers 
“Tanonka” bond paper, mimeograph, 
sulphite bond in colors and white, m. g. 
manifolding, delicatessen wax shelf and 
liner rolls, etc. 

The company has just come out with 
patented store and home dispensers, trade 
named “Kwik-Grip”, for wax rolls, and 
Mr. Brinker is distributing them all 
through the western territory. 

He left the second week in July for 
an extended trip through the Pacific 
Northwest, Idaho, etc., covering some 
4,400 miles. 





BISHOP HAS MANY ACCOUNTS 

Robert C. Bishop, San Francisco, who 
represents more paper mills than any 
one man on the Pacific Coast, just re- 
turned from an eastern trip with the re- 
port that his mills were running about 
80 per cent capacity and that the ending 
of NRA did not appear to affect opera- 
tions in any manner. 

is year Mr. Bishop took on the coast 
agency of the Port Huron Sulphite and 
Paper Co. of Port Huron, Michigan, and 
the Ben-Mont Fancy Papers, Inc., of 
Bennington, Vermont. These mills give 
him a total of sixteen principals, no two 
of whom, Mr. Bishop says, make the 
same item. 

“How do I keep them all separate?” 
Mr. Bishop replied to a question. “I 
can do it because I have a smart secre- 
tary.” 

The other mills Mr. Bishop repre- 
sents are: Reading Paper Mills, Read- 
ing, Pa.; Mohawk Paper Mills, Cohoes, 
N. Y.; United Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; Eastern Specialties Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.; Mid-State Gummed Paper Co., Al- 
lied Paper Mills, Kalmazoo, Mich.; Haw- 
thorne Paper Co., Kalamazoo, American 
Coating Mills, Elkhart, Ind.; Peninsula 
Paper Mills, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Central 
Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich.; Wabash 
Coating Mills, Wabash, Ind.; United 
Paper Board Co., New York City; Eddy 
Paper Co., Three Rivers, Mich., and 
Springfield Glazed Paper Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 





ERROR 

On page 21 of the June number it 
was erroneously stated that Harold R. 
Knott was president of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry. Mr. 
Creighton Whiting of the’ American 
Writing Paper Company is the present 
president of the Association. 

Mr. Knott was president for three 
terms the last term expiring in February, 
1934. Since then he has been a member 
of the executive committee. 


PLAN GOLF TOURNAMENT 
Members of the Seattle-Tacoma Whole- 
sale Paper Merchants Association will be 
the guests of the Tacoma members at a 
golf tournament August 6th in Tacoma. 
The meet will be held at the Fircrest 
Golf Club. 
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When you think about the 
company’s rates please give 
some thought to the taxes 
it pays—for 1934 they 
amounted to about $10.00 
per customer. In spite of 
this heavy burden our rates 
are among the lowest in 
the United States. No other 
comparable area has such 
low rates. 


PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
“To best serve the public interest” 














TISSUE COMPANY VERY BUSY 


The Camas plant of The Tissue Co. 
has been running 24 hours a day since 
January 1. D. L. Maxwell, San Fran- 
cisco, treasurer and Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the company, returned in 
June from an eastern trip. His son, R. 
D. Maxwell, was away from the office for 
about a week on account of an attack 
of influenza. 


COCHRAN MOVES OFFICE 

A. H. Cochran, San Francisco paper 
mill representative, has moved his of- 
fice to the Board of Trade Building, 444 
Market St., where he has more room to 
handle increasing business. Mr. Cochran 
is representative of Dill & Collins and 
Wheelwright Papers, Inc. 


SIDNEY WILLSON VISITS COAST 


Business of the American Writing Pa- 
per Co., Holyoke, Mass., was up 22 per 
cent the first five months of 1935 over 
the same period of 1934, said Sidney E.. 
Willson, president, on a June visit to 
California. Mr. Willson thinks 1936 will 
be better than 1935 and 1937 better than 








Willson resigned in February 
after serving for six years as president 
of the American Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation. He also retired as chairman of 
the “PIA”—Paper Industry Authority. 

In San Diego Mr. Willson visited a 
sister and a brother, Capt. Russell Will- 
son, commander of the battleship ‘“‘Penn- 
sylvania”, flagship of the Pacific fleet. 
W. J. McCormick, the company’s Pa- 
cific Coast manager, accompanied Mr. 
Willson to Del Monte for a week-end, 
after which, on June 30, the visitor left 
for the east. 


HAROLD ZELLERBACH VISITS 
NORTHWEST 

Harold Zellerbach, president of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company and of the 
National Paper Trade Association, at- 
tended the regular monthly meeting of 
the Seattle-Tacoma Wholesale Paper 
Merchants’ Association, July 2nd, at the 
Washington Athletic Club in Seattle. 

Mr. Zellerbach discussed the situation 
confronting paper merchants since the 
abolition of the code 





BUSKIRK 

C. A. Buskirk, San Francisco, Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment Co., left for 
Michigan by automobile in June to bring 
his family to the Coast. He will return 
about July 8. R. K. Cade is in charge of 
the office during Mr. Buskirk’s absence. 
Mr. Buskirk and Mr. Cade have been on 
the Coast only a comparatively short 
time and both are extremely pleased with 
conditions here. 


HOWARD APPOINTS HAWAIIAN 
AGENTS 


While on the Pacific Coast during May 
and June, Ward R. Howard, vice-presi- 
dent of the Howard Paper Company and 
of the Maxwell Paper Company, visited 
the Hawaiian Islands where he appoint- 
ed the American Factors Limited as 
agents for Howard Bond and Maxwell 
Offset and Maxwell Bond. The American 
Factors, Limited, is a large company with 
branches in Hilo and other points in the 
islands. The main office is in Honolulu. 

Upon his return to the mills in South- 
ern Ohio, Mr. Howard expressed his op- 
timism about the paper business. He looks 
for a slow but steady and substantial im- 
provement. Already there is a steadily 
increasing demand for all paper products 
throughout the country. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne are Pacific 
Coast agents for the Howard and Max- 
well lines of paper. 
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NEW FINNISH NEWS MACHINE 


A new 3-reel newsprint machine has been ordered 
for the Myllykoski paper mill (Finland) and will be 
installed and ready for operation around December 1, 
1935. The mill will thus have two fully modern news- 
print machines of equal size, the other having been 
installed in 1933. The acquisition of the new machine 
is a further step toward the completion of the extension 
and modernization scheme which the owners of the 
mill initiated some years ago. The first stage was com- 
pleted in 1929 by the erection of a new water-power 
station and grinding plant, followed in 1933 by the 
new paper mill and steam power station. (Erkki I. 
Kapy, American Consul General, Helsingfors). 





JAPAN INCREASING PULP PRODUCTION 

A number of new projects to increase the production 
of wood pulp are under way in Japan, according to a 
special report from American Trade Commissioner 
Steintorf at Tokio. The plant of the Japan Royal Pulp 
Company in Karafuto is nearing completion and the 
company expects to commence marketing pulp for ray- 
on production in July. 

The production plan calls for an output of 30,000 
tons of rayon pulp annually. In addition the company 
will also produce kraft pulp and has ordered the nec- 
essary machinery from Germany. This machinery is 
expected to arrive in August and production will start 
about the end of the year. Another company, with a 
capital of 1,000,000 yen, has recently started construc- 
tion of a plant at Kanoiwamchi, where it will produce 
toilet and other tissues from the bark of the mulberry 
tree. 


The company expects to be in production by Octo- 
ber. 





JAPAN INCREASING PULP IMPORTS 

Latest available figures show that Japan is steadily 
increasing her importations of wood pulp. During the 
month of February last, pulp imports into that coun- 
try amounted to a total of 25,045 metric tons, of which 
11,193 tons were destined for the paper industry and 
13,852 tons for the rayon industry, according to the 
Japan Paper Federation. These imports represented 
an increase of approximately 45 per cent over the same 
period last year. Trade estimates in Japan indicate 
that total imorts of pulp during the present year will 
probably exceed 300,000 metric tons, as compared with 
225,000 tons in 1934. In short, Japan is rapidly forging 
to the front as an important wood pulp consuming 
country. 


FOUR MONTHS’ PULP EXPORTS UP 58.5% 
OVER 1934 

Exportations of wood pulp from the United States 
continue to mount. Figures just released by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce in Washington show that 
shipments of pulp from this country this year are run- 
ning substantially in excess of a year ago, both as re- 
gards tonnage and value. During the first four months 
of the current year a total of 55,646 long tons of pulp 
of all kinds was exported, valued at $3,088,455, com- 
pared with 35,167 tons of a declared value of $1,837,- 
274 in the corresponding period of 1934. The gain in 
this year’s shipments is equivalent to 58.5 per cent, as 
regards tonnage. 

Sulphite comprises the principal pulp export from 
this country. During the four months of this year 
sulphite exports amounted to 54,553 tons of a value of 
$3,021,321, against 34,023 tons of a value of $1,761,927 
in the similar time a year ago. 
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Ever Figure This 
One Out? 


Have you ever figured out what a slight extra 
reduction of the moisture content of a sheet 
of paper on the wet end means in reduced 
steam costs on the dryer end? 


Try it some time. You will be amazed for 
just this one seemingly unimportant economy 
will, in the average mill, run into thousands 
of dollars per year. 


That is why it is important to clothe your 
machine with the right felts—the kind that 
will most rapidly and most thoroughly take 
out the water—Orr Felts. 


All required lengths, trims and 
textures. Have an Orr representative 


help you specify. 


Pacific Coast Representative: WALTER S. HODGES 
414 Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


WwW 


The Orr Felt and 
Blanket Company 


PIQUA, OHIO 








